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Let it rain! No leaks, no worry— 


Barrett Roofs are off your mind 


When the rain drives down in sheets are you “roof con- 
scious’’—worried about damage from leaks? 


Lay roofings that are lastingly weather-tight. Have 
roofs that never give you worry or work—roofs that once 
on your buildings are entirely off your mind. 


Barrett Roofings will not rot or rust—never need paint- 
ing. They last! In addition, they are highly fire-resistant 
—will give you a roof that is proof against flying sparks 
or embers. A fire-safe roof is an important thing to the 
farmer living far from a good fire department. 


There is a Barrett Roofing that is definitely right for 
every building on your farm. Durable, low-cost Barrett 
roll roofings for your barns and sheds. Sturdy mineral- 
surfaced shingles in beautiful soft shades for your house. 


See the full line of Barrett Roofings. Leading lumber, 
building supply and hardware merchants have them in 
stock. You're sure to find a Barrett Roofing that exactly 
meets your needs. 


Let Us Send You This Valuable Little Book 


“Barrett Roofings for Every Purpose’’—describes the right roof 
for your home, barn or other steep-roof building. Write for this 
valuable free booklet today! 
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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 
The most popular of plain-surface roll roof- 
ings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, thor- 
oughly saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface protected 
by rot-proof sealed back. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required. Made in two 
weights, medium and heavy. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot-proof seal back. 
Very popular for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and ‘all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 
economical enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, or 
blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. Their 
base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big saving on re- 
roofing jobs. Size 8 x 123% inches. Are laid 
easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fire- 
resisting and need no painting. Size 8 x 12% 
inches. 

Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes 
—10 inches and 12% inches deep; both 32 
inches long. The 12%-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives three-ply 
roof—the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 
Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
In Canada 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its es be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith wo Sigg le we will make good to actual 


subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to —— trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt:and careful attention to your order. 


Published dcssanaal WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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Lower Taxes 


T is gratifying to us, and no doubt it is 
| to many of Our Folks, that our efforts 

for tax reduction have borne fruit. The 
huge petition signed by 345,516 of our 
readers was a timely reminder to Congress 
that farm folks want reduction in taxes and 
economy in government. The new tax bill 
is not just what a lot of folks wanted, but it 
means lower taxes. Surely, nobody will 
object to that. 





Good Things for Dog-Days 


There are so many interesting articles in our 
August number that in reading them you 
will forget the heat. 

G. A. Whipple has his third article, ‘‘How 
To Sell Farm Timber’’ in this issue. It is 
well worth reading twice. Good short 
stories are always readable, so you will 
enjoy Will S. Gidley’s ‘‘The Deacon’s Horse 
Race.’”’ ‘‘A Modern Parable of the Tares,” 
by C. A. Lovell will give you a new slant on 
dockage. The chart he shows is very il- 
luminating and he tells how dockage can be 
avoided. 

“Raising Neighborhood Swine” is the 
experiences of some Pennsylvania farmers 
who solved a big problem by buying pure- 
bred boars co-operatively. Their plan can 
be successfully followed elsewhere. 
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ae Bungalow in in the Forest,’”’ by Edward 
T. Boggs, is in answer to many requests from 
Our Folks for such a plan. ‘‘What Makes a 
House a Home?” will please our women folk 
as it touches on a subject dear to all. ‘‘Homes 
for Wild Animals” is valuable, not only to 
Our Young Folks, but to all lovers of pets. 
‘‘An Egg Farm Run by the Clock” shows the 
value of efficiency in the poultry-yard. 

Fhe cover, by Loren Holmwood, will make 
you smile. 

Other features are: 

“Growing Filberts.”’ 

“Building Up Peach Soil.” 

‘‘Home- Made Self-Feeder.”’ 

“Culling Always Pays.” 

‘‘Mules for Farm Power.” 

“Orchard and Garden Notes.” 

‘Plum Butter.” 

“‘Dutch Apple Cake.” 

*‘A Girl’s Problem.” 

“‘Active Games.” 

‘Milk Goat Breeders Won’t Like This.” 

—and many more. Don’t miss the 

August Farm Journal. 





Our Cover 


Our cover this month shows one of the 
dramatic incidents of the stirring days of 
July, 1776. The Continental Congress had 
been talking and debating about the wisdom 
of declaring the Colonies free and inde- 
pendent from Great Britain and the states 
were evenly divided; six were in favor and 
six opposed to Independence. The little 
state of Delaware had three delegates— 
George Reade, who was opposed to Inde- 
pendence, Thomas McKean, who was in 
favor of it and Caesar Rodney, who was 
away from Congress, down in Dover, sixty- 
eight miles away. McKean sent a messenger 
after Rodney, who, jumping on his horse, 
galloped through storm and mud and dark- 
ness until he reached Philadelphia on July 4, 
in time to cast his vote, thus carrying the 
State of Delaware and making a majority of 
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Label and Two Cents, Please 


One thing some of Our Folks still fail to do 
when writing National Service, is to cut the 
address label from the cover of The Farm 
Journal and attach the label to the letter. 
Below is the heading of a letter from one of 
Our Folks in Nebraska, who did it just right. 
Not only is his label attached, but the num- 

. ber of his National Service certificate is given. 

















The date stamp in the upper right-hand 
corner shows that this particular letter was 
answered the same day it was received. We 
can’t do as well as this always, but we come 
near it, and you make it quicker by sending 
your label, number and postage stamp. 





Straw Vote Figures 
Votes Counted to June 10, 1924 
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® Better Light for 7 


Every Use—Everywhere! 


YOUVE solved your lighting problem 

for all time—indoors and out—the 
day you get your Quick-Lite Lamp and 
Quick-Lite Lantern. When you have 
this pair of modern light-makers you are 
always sure of plenty of good light for 
any purpose anytime, anywhere—and 
they save you money and work besides! 


The Quick - Lite Lamp is portable— 
carry it anywhere throughout the house—from 
cellar to attic. Its soft, pure-white brilliance is easy 
on the eyes—ideal for every family use—reading, 
sewing and for the children to study by. Use it in 
your bedroom; let its wonderful radiance make your 
kitchen tasks easier. No wicks to trim; no chimneys 
to clean; no daily filling. Prices in U.S. A., $9.00; 
West of Rockies, $9.50. 


The Quick-Lite Lantern is the 
y, all purpose light for out-door chores and 
barns, sheds, feed lots, granaries, garages, 

cellars, etc. Gives more light than 20 old-style oil 
lanterns. Use it for night plowing, hauling, har- 
vesting, fruit picking and packing, feed grinding, 
repair work, building, camping and touring. Has 
mica chimney — rain-proof, wind-proof, bug-proof. 
Prices in U.S. A., $7.50; West of Rockies, $8.00. 














Any Quick-Lite Dealer [there are 35,000 of 
them} will be glad to demonstrate the 
convenience, economy and simplicity of 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. 
Write us or use the coupon below 

to send your name for our Free 
Book, “‘The Sunshine of the Night.” 
Address nearest office, Dept. FJ-93 


—THE — 
‘COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
Branches: Philadelphia, 


A 








Chicago, Los Angeles. 
Canadian Factory, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 





Price, Five Cents 














High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Judge Biggle has been watching 


very closely the figures of your Straw 

Vote, for he is always interested in politics, 

and the uncertainty as to whom the Demo- 

crats will nominate at New York this month 

makes this campaign particularly interesting. 
In fact Judge Biggle talked a little 


strong and hardy, and he thinks everybody 
would be better off on his diet. 

And this again reminds me that I read in 
the newspaper recently about a man who 
makes a business of supplying blood to be 
used in transfusion operations. He gets 
from $75 to $100 a pint, as I remember it, 
and can make and supply about a pint of 
new blood a week. He lives on a diet that 
contains no meat, or very little, but the 


None Perfect 
By Walt Mason 
N ) man is perfect, ’neath the sky; there 


is a flaw in every guy. We could not 
long endure the man constructed on 
so rare a plan that all our searching would 
not find a blemish in his heart or mind. 
This most astonishing of gents would make 
us look like fourteen cents. Since you have 
blemishes to burn, why roast your 





of going to New York to see the Con- 
vention, as he met in Florida a 
Democratic politician from Illinois, 
who promised him he would get him 
inside the big building. Between the 
heat and crowds and Judge Biggle’s 
advanced age, however, I considered 
the scheme too risky, and I was glad 
when Mrs. Biggle finally persuaded 
him, in her quiet way, that he had 
better stay at home and listen in on 
the radio instead. 

By the time you print this letter 
the nominations of the two big 
parties will be made. I hope you in- 
tend to continue the Straw Vote until 
election time, so as to give your 
readers a line on how country people 
feel about the candidates. [We ex- 
pect to.—Editor.| I think you said a 
few months ago that previous Farm 
Journal Straw Votes had shown con- 
sistently who would be elected, and 
that is certainly something that great 
numbers of people want to know. 

I need not tell you that we are in 
the midst of the rush of the year’s 
busiest season—what the electric 
light and power people call the 
“peak load.” Smith and I are able 
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neighbor to a turn? Why jump on 
Jinks for swiping coal, if you have 
pinched an orphan’s roll? While you 
roast neighbors one or two, be sure 
that some one’s roasting you. I have 
a lot of loathsome faults; my gall is 
fierce, my conscience halts; some- 
times I drop my lyre and pen, to take 
a sack and steal a hen. I talk too 
much and bore my friends; my list of 
failings never ends. And you are 
roasting me, I know, as you go wad- 
dling to and fro, and pointing out the 
things I lack to make me like a 
winner stack. My faults, I know, 
defy all cures, but they are smoother 
faults than yours. I wouldn’t swap, 
you poor galoot, unless you gave your 
watch to’boot, While you are roast- 
ing me it’s true that I am busy 
roasting you, and neither one has any 
right to roast the other misfit wight. 
That man who has no fault or flaw 
alone has right to ply his jaw. 
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The Farm Journal Says: 


The “‘T’ll scream!”’ season is never 
over. we 








to do most, of it, and that is a lucky 
thing, as I have not been able to get 





Just when he was almost there, this had to happen: 


Perhaps the greatest sufferer from 
propaganda is the early worm. 








any other help that was worth the 
powder to blow them up. The supply of 
floating labor is large enough—that is, there 
are men to be hired—but they all want four 
and five dollars, and not one out of ten 
expects to work the way work must be done 
on a farm at this season. Half of them can 
not even milk. 

_ I do not suppose, however, that the help 
situation is really much worse than it used 
to be, as I remember my father, the original 
Tim Webb, scolding about the hired men in 
about the same words I have used above. 

Smith continues to be reliable and satis- 
factory, and I can easily overlook his fond- 
hess for garlic in the light of his many good 
qualities. And that reminds me that Smith 
If says that garlic is what makes him 


chief feature is that he says he eats from 
eighteen to twenty-four raw onions every day. 
Perhaps there is something in Smith’s 
theories after all. _ TT, Webb. 
ee 
You would think Peter Tumbledown was old 
enough to have some sense about fire, but this 
is what happened: in the first place, as Peter 
doesn’t take any stock in sprays of any kind, 
his potato field got a fine dose of blight. So 
Peter tore up the vines and started to burn 
them, although it was a dry, windy day. 
Then he went to dinner. A couple of neigh- 
bors saved the wagon shed and barn, by hard 
work, but six or eight rods of post-and-rail 
fence, two apple trees, and Peter’s hay-rake 
were goners. 


Girls with receiving sets are apt to be in 
greater demand than those with broad- 
casters. - we 


George the hired man says he is not 
anxious to have the two-year-olds weigh 
much on the hoof, if it’s his hoof. 


Uncle Levi Zink says his niece Ivy gets a 
lot out of those lectures at the school 
auditorium; but of course sometimes she 
has to get the effect with cheaper material. . 

» w& 

There is less exeuse for feeding a good 
milch cow stingily than any other farm 
animal. She does not ask any credit; she 
makes prompt daily payment’ and_ her 
product is a cash article. 
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RAT campaign in Monmouth county, 

N. J., got rid of 40,000 rats last 
spring. Barium carbonate was used 

to get rid of the pests. Ever use it? Mix 


one part with four of cornmeal, add sweet 
oil to make a paste, and let the rats eat. 


“I could have sold 1,000 bushels more 
seed corn last spring if I had had it,” writes 
Frank Harvey, Franklin county, Kans. 
Frank has been raising seed corn for more 
than thirty-five years, and the folks in his 
neighborhood know it is good; hence, the 
big demand. 


The brushes on the motor generator 
sparked badly, so that the commutator was 
burned black, yet none of the usual remedies 
seemed to help. Finally the armature was 
removed and it was found the commutator 
had slipped slightly on the shaft. This had 
an effect similar to improper location of the 
brushes, hence the sparking. E.H. 

Measuring corn in crib: A. 8., Missouri, 
says farmers in his section use the 16-foot 
rule, which is: Find the number of cubic 
feet in the crib, divide by 16 to give the 
‘number of barrels, then multiply by 5 to 
give the number of bushels. ‘‘My neighbor 
sold a crib of corn by the 16-foot rule,” 
says he. ‘The measurements of the crib 
were: length, 12 feet, 8 inches; height, 
7 feet, 1 inch; width, 8 feet, 4 inches. The 
16-foot rule gives 233 bushels, 48 pounds. 
I contend that the 16-foot rule cheats the 
seller.” 

The Editor’s rule is to multiply the num- 
ber of cubic feet in the crib by 4, then strike 
off the right-hand figure. This gives pretty 
close to 299 bushels in the crib. Right, 
class? 

I am breaking about 1,000 acres of new 
land and find the best plan is to cut the 
serub (standing about six feet high). Then 
I burn this and put on the disk harrows, and 
seed with ten pounds cow-grass, one pound 
white clover and ten pounds rye. I top- 
dress with 100 pounds of superphosphate 
to the acre and in about seven months the 
results are startling; feed three feet high, 
and this off new country. I keep the plow 
out of all new land for the first three years, 
till the clover roots have done their work. 

New Zealand. I. Ferguson. 


I find crimson clover is the greatest and 
quickest soil builder, furnishes bet- 
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As fast as they came to an agreement on 
one point, the notary would write it down 
then wait again. It took a Jong time, but I 
noticed that those men never had any diffi- 
culty over what they had agreed to do. It 
was all there in black and white. LE. V. 


When a belt slips and no other dressing 
is at hand, melt a piece of inner tube and 
allow it to drip on the working surface while 
the engine is running. I learned this trick 
from an old driller in an oil-field, who said 
it had served him a good turn many times. 

Mrs. C.S. 











Putting alfalfa in Kinsley’s barn. Kins- 
ley thinks alfalfa is just about—well, 
read what he says 


The greatest days on the farm are the 
days alfalfa goes into the hay-loft, says 
R. G. Kinsley, Clayton county, Iowa. 
Kinsley raises alfalfa for his herd of eighty 
Jerseys. ‘There is no other feed takes its 
place” says he. “Let me stop feeding the 
cows alfalfa for just one day and no matter 
what other feed I substitute the test sheets 
show a falling off in milk production.” 


Rhodes grass, mentioned in The Farm 
Journal several years ago as a good grass 
for alkali soils, is making a lot of friends in 
California and neighboring states. On a 
farm in the Imperial Valley, where the soil 
was white with alkali, a good crop of Rhodes 
grass was secured. The rate of seeding is 








twelve pounds per acre, broadcasting across 
the field both ways, six pounds each way. 
The seeding can be done between April 1 
and September 1, on soil that has been 
pulverized, then corrugated. The first crop, 
in California, is often secured in six weeks, 
and can be pastured after the second cutting. 


Manual of Farm Grasses, by A. 8. Hitch- 
cock, U. 8. Department*of Agriculture, has 
just come to the Editor for review. It isa 
book of 175 pages, including index, and has 
several practical chapters; several others not 
so practical. Price, $2. A good book for 
anybody who wants to study up on grasses. 


*‘Northern Woodlot Trees” and “‘South- 
ern Woodlot Trees’ have come to the 
Editor for review. Author, J. B. Berry. 
Publisher, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Good books for those who want to 
learn to know the different trees, uses of 
the wood, ete. Price each, $1.20. 


Cornell University investigated 1,303 
farmers in Tompkins county, N. Y., and 
found that the average labor income of 
1,007 men with only a district school 
education was $318 a year. The income 
of 280 men with a high school education 
was $622 and sixteen farmers with a college 
education were receiving a labor income of 
$847 a year. 


Some pumpkins: Last year I planted 
five acres of pumpkins—four acres in corn 
and one acre alone. I planted about the 
middle of May. The season was favorable 
and pumpkins were ready for use by the mid- 
dle of August. I tried two ways of feeding 
to hogs—cooking, and feeding raw. I 
found very little difference in the results. 
Cooking 1,000 pounds of pumpkins daily is 
a tremendous chore; cutting up the same 
weight and feeding raw is a comparatively 
small task. My advice is, feed pumpkins 
raw. I was feeding over 100 hogs. The five 
acres carried this many from the middle 
of August until early in October. I gave 
them all they could eat. The pumpkins 
were hauled to the feeding wail and cut 
into quarters with a corn knife. Very large 
pumpkins were cut into smaller pieces. I 
estimate that the five acres of pumpkins 
saved $500 worth of other feed. Of course 
I supplemented the pumpkin diet with 
grain and mill feed. My experience is that 

it is best to plant medium-sized 





ter and more winter and early 
spring grazing, and can be cut for 
an early hay if desired. It can 
he plowed under the latter part of 
April or the first of May for a green 
manure crop. Late in May or early 
in June the land can be put in order 
by using only disk harrow and drag 
and planted to corn, which will 
make a fine crop when properly cul- 
tivated. When the corn is laid by, 
cowpeas may be seeded. These can 
be picked for seed and the vines 
turned under for soil improvement. 
Then the land is sown in some kind 
of grain crop, which will act for a 
winter covering and at the same 
time produce a splendid crop of 
grain. W.H.Harrison, Virginia. 
To kill garlic, plow in fall and 
plant corn the following year. Close 
pasturing with sheep will kill this 
pest R. 


A notary public I know, spent a 
half-day sitting at his desk, waiting 
for two men to think and talk over 
the terms of a contract by which 
one leased his farm to the other. 


* 


takes second plac 





New York is first 


pumpkins. They will mature 
sooner, are much easier handled, 
and produce a greater weight yield 
per acre. Generally, too, it seems 
that the smaller pumpkins are 
hardier and better able to resist the 
attacks of the squash bug. 
E. V. L. 


The next time you have trouble 
fastening an engine, cream separa- 
tor, or even a barn partition to a 
concrete floor, try the following 
plan and I think you will be as wel 
pleased with it as I have been: 

Chisel the necessary holes in the 
concrete. With a templet, set the 
bolts and hold them accurately. 
Melt sulphur and pour into the 
holes to fill them, and let it harden. 
It will so weld the bolts to the con- 
crete that they can not be’ twisted 
loose, and will spring enough that it 
will not crack. The one caution 1s, 
be sure the concrete is perfectly dry, 


“Sauerkraut is one of the best crops we raise here” or the steam ——— by the hot 
says Hans Peterson, Racine county, Wis. Wisconsin 
e aS a commercial cabbage state; 


sulphur will drive it out before it 
has had time to harden. 
R. Bullimore. 
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T is one thing to be told that it is 
our duty to raise vegetables on every 
idle spot of ground, but it is another 


thing to do it, for raising vegetables is a fine art and there are as 
many different methods of raising them as there are. of raising 
It is easier to raise children, as you have the entire year 
to experiment on them, but if one vegetable method fails, you 


children. 
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have to wait until the next season to try out another. 


My earnest ambition has been to raise a bushel of tomatoes on 
Photographs prove it and people 
Per the feat. 

a few delicate 


It has been done. 


one vine. 


have told me they know people who have accom 
Every method I have tried has been a failure, on 


tomatoes being the result. 


NE year, following directions, I carefully nipped off all the 


suckers and most of the leaves, 
tying up the bare, pitiful stalks to 
posts, like unto the ancient martyrs. 
No bushel of tomatoes. 

Next year, listening to other advice, 
the vines were permitted to sprawl 
over the ground, near to old Mother 
Nature. . Still a distressing lack of 
fruit. 

Last spring, feeling stubborn about 
the matter, I made further inquiries and was 
told to use judgment about pinching and 
under no circumstances should the roots be 
disturbed; and no hilling up. So we let ’em 
respectfully alone.’ My own judgment must 
have been very poor, as all blossoms left, 
withered and dropped off in their infancy. As 
a result the reduction man offered his advice, 
telling me earnestly that, at one time in his 
life he had spent days dancing attendance on 
tomato vines, and at once, he knowingly pro- 
ceeded to vineh off all the suckers, as he said 
that would throw the strength into the 
stalks. Late in the summer, we proudly ate 
three or four anemic-looking tomatoes. 

Thinking the truck man must surely know 
the best method, I told him my tale of woe. 
He looked at my poor plants and gave them a 
scornful kick, asking me what I could expect 
when the dirt had not been hilled up about 
their roots. I gasped! “Also,” said he, “how 
could you expect tomatoes when all the ends 













wien and leave, while the naughty ones held 


high revel under the signs. Bugs are 
as fond of vegetables as we are, and it 


is a race who gets them finally. 
If one is wise, he will cultivate the acquaintance of the birds. 


Be careful though! 


The granite pan that is good enough for the 


sparrow, the robin may pass by with scorn, and go where are 


offered marble baths of a superior make. 


They are also finicky 


about their real estate, so bird-houses, these days, must live up to 
the bird requirements, if you wish them rented for the season. 

It is a good subject for mental arithmetic and will open one’s 
eyes to try and figure the number of bugs a big bird will eat in a 
day if the tiniest bird will dispose of—well the number has slipped 
my mind, but the scientific account mentioned an astonishing total. 

Toads must be treated with utmost respect, for they, too, 











The good bugs might be touchy 


of the vines where tomatoes are naturally supposed to grow, 


have been nipped off?” Think of it! 


Then scornfully he kicked my poor cucumbers, that hadn’t 
the strength to withstand a kick, and spoke scathingly of the 
ignorant person that had advised the pinching off of all false 


blossoms. Poor cucumbers! 


Flourishing one moment, limp and peers a 
ition may have been 


was informed that their weak con 


caused by a destructive insect biting at their roots 
and it would be wise to hunt for same with a lantern 


at night. 


The truck gardener advised me to have more of the 


proper kinds of insects to act as pollenizing 
agents. (Read a book on botany). But just 
how can one know the proper manner for 
encouraging the bee? Not knowing bee lan- 
guage, painful misunderstanding might be the 
result. If I place “No Trespassing” signs, 
who is going to explain to the proper insects 
that only destructive insects are being 
warned? The good ones might feel touchy 





Don’t forget that birds eat bugs 





Well, maybe I will—some cheerful night! — \ 


Their mortality is so great. 


I 





Pole beans are always dependable 


ae 
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are the gardener’s little helpers, bugs 
forming their chief diet. No toad 
ever sees me shudder at his homeli- 
ness or hears me speak sharply. They 
live on my premises, rent free. 


EAD lettuce, like all things most 

desired is not to be depended 
upon. It’s tricky! I have worked, 
with aching back, transplanting the 
tiny plants, setting their roots straight in 
deep holes! I have been drenched by rain 
and been muddy and grubby, giving them 
special attention, enduring the hottest of hot 
suns on my poor head, while I placed sun- 
shades over them during the heat of the 
day. And was all my labor appreciated? It 
was not. Most of the heads shot up into tall 
stalks, defiantly; and, to exasperate me the 
more, £ would find at ‘the end of the season, 
in undesirable suburbs of the garden, beauti- 
fully compact heads grown from carelessly 
dropped seed. 

So there you are. If it were not for the 
bean and Swiss chard, I might give up the 
struggle of raising vegetables on any little 
plot of ground. Consider the pole bean! Such 
an affectionate clinging vine, always depend- 
able. Put a bean, eye side down, in the 
ground, cover it, stick in a pole near by and 
your work is practically finished, except for 
eating the beans. 

Swiss chard is another solace when you haye 
grown bitter toward other vegetables. Like 
hope, it springs eternal. You can’t snub 
Swiss chard, cut it ever so often. But al- 
though we may be fairly fond of Swiss chard 
and pole beans, contrary human nature turns 
toward the difficult with longing. 

Some way, somehow, I must find a method, 
a sure one this time, that will enable me to 
raise a bushel of tomatoes on one vine. It 
seems that fish heads may be what is neces- 
sary for me to use. I was told in good faith 
to go to a fish market, get a number of fish 
heads, put one in the bottom of each hole 
where the tomato plant is to grow, put some 
earth on top of said fish, pour in a dipperful 
of warm water and then ‘tenderly tuck in the 
tomato plant and wait happily for my 
reward. The result is said to + something 
marvelous and it surely cue to be. I shall 
try fish heads next year. 
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Long-Looked-F or F'arm Relief 


By B. W. Snow 2% 
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OR a year and a half politicians in and out of Congress have 
romised all kind of farm relief, and the mass of agricultural 

Pills actually passed is enormous. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the legislators have not helped the farm situation, but the 
farmers have helped themselves. And they are doing it by a hard 
and painful process. The legislators believe that it is possible to 
control price and ignore production, but the producers know 
better, and so they are again getting control of price through 
control of production. In other words our old familiar friend, 
Supply and Demand is working as usual and results are coming 


into sight. ; 
Wheat Scarcity 


Take the case of wheat, because it is an outstanding example. 
It is perfectly clear now that consumption is actually gaining on 
production during the present season, and it looks as if the next 
season will again show decreasing supplies, perhaps to a point of 
scarcity. 

Last August I commented rather sharply on what I regarded as 
exaggerated reports of a wheat surplus. The European grain 
statisticians whose estimates went far toward creating this general 
opinion later revised their calculations in both directions—in- 
creasing their estimate of consumption requirements, and de- 
creasing their estimates of shipping surplus in the countries of 
principal production. 

The world is using in this twelve months 125,000,000 bushels 
more wheat than was believed possible at the beginning of the 
season. Instead of going into the next crop year with over 300,- 
000,000 bushels of old wheat still on hand, the chances now are 
that the world carry-over will not greatly exceed 200,000,000—a 
figure that is not at all burdensome. ; 

Low prices and unprofitable production have resulted in a 





decreased seeding of wheat in all the leading countries where it 
is grown. The acreage of winter wheat in eighteen countries is 
now reported 5,000,000 acres less than last year, and to this is 
to be added over a 2,000,000 decrease in our spring wheat, and 
probably 1,500,000 decrease in the Canadian spring wheat area. 
The northern hemisphere therefore is showing up with at least 
8,500,000 fewer wheat acres than a year ago, and advices from 
Australia forecast another million shortage there. It seems safe 
to conclude that 10,000,000 acres represent the minimum of 
acreage decrease in wheat for the next crop year, and this is 
approximately 5 per cent, exclusive of Russia. 


Acreage Reduction 


Acreage reduction is the voluntary effort of producers to adjust 
the balance between supply and demand; it is the farmer’s direct 
response to the low world price for wheat, and is already a fixed 
fact. Crop uncertainty is an additional factor that might easily 
turn the balance completely the other way this year. 

Our own crop at this writing forecasts 50,000,000 bushels less 
than last year. Kansas and Nebraska, with one-third of our total 
winter wheat acreage, are lacking in moisture and at this writing 
have already begun to show prospects of a short crop. Spring wheat 
has all of its troubles before it. Canada, in addition to a marked 
acreage decrease, has a very late season, with seeding not com- 
— until June 1, a date that is not suggestive of the best crop 
results. 

It looks as if economic law, represented by hard necessity, and 
natural law, represented by adverse weather conditions, are 
co-operating to do what legislation has signally failed to do— 
restore agriculture to its proper relationship with other industries. 
Economic law, cruel aa slow as it may seem, generally brings 
relief when other things fail. 


Touring Thoughts—2y Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


ACK home again after a six weeks’ tour of the West, camping 

out when the weather permitted and stopping at hotels when 
that seemed most convenient, we could not help congratulating 
ourselves upon the good fortune that followed us all the way. 

“But,” said my husband, “if I had it to do over again I would 
buy a brown tent instead of one that shows dirt. The tent stake 
question is settled, too. Hickory stakes for soft ground and old 
railroad spikes for hard ground—each in their own bag that 
fitted nicely into the long, narrow box fastened against the front 
seat just back of our feet. This was also the ideal place for the 
short-handled ax; it couldn’t roll around or get lost.” 

“That is the secret of our good luck—order,” I remarked. 
“There is nothing like having a place for everything in the camp 
and in the car and everything in its place at all times.” _ 

The flash-light was always in the car poeket next the driver when 
on the road and under my husband’s pillow at night. Woe to the 
person that laid it down on the running-board. I had the road 
maps, note-book and drinking cup in my pocket with a few per- 
sonal things. Louise had the bottle of “skeeter-skatter” to keep 
off mosquitoes, and first aid kit with her own special cold cream. 
The camera also fell to her care. In the fourth pocket was stored 
the whisk-broom, shoe-polish, sewing kit and a liberal supply of 
clean rags. . 

It may sound selfish but we find it much more satisfactory to 
tour alone. Two cars waste a great deal of time trying to keep 
together. The puncture delays are doubled, there is confusion at 
camp, and time is lost in deciding whether to visit the museum or 
go to the swimming-pool. ; 

“There is much to be said for the system of each person having 
his own particular thing to do, ’ says the man of the party. “We 
never could have made camp or packed the car again in fifteen 
minutes without this system.” He is right. Our tent was set up 
in the backyard the day before we started. It is a so-called “pole- 
less,”’ but has two poles of metal made in sections; which come apart 
and slip into the sack that holds the tent. Inside our tent we 
placed the cots to make sure the bobbinet mosquito netting fitted 
snugly over all three cots, my husband’s, my small daughter’s and 
my own. We sewed tapes to the center of the tent and pinned the 
netting up to this. The heavy pins we decided to leave in the 
tapes each time. Tapes were also put in for the convenient 
hanging of a small mirror and the oilcloth toilet case. Then we 
packed the car. 

The back seat was left at home. In the space underneath were 
packed a short-handled e, chains, tow-rope and a small 
amount of canned goods. A frame made of slats was placed over 
this and the bedding, wrapped in half a shelter tent and firmly 


fastened, was laid on top. This took only the room the car seat 
would have occupied and Louise declared it was very nice to ride 
upon and I very often sat there myself. With the bedding was 
folded the sleeping garments in ‘use, the mosquito netting, three 
small pillows covered with black sateen and our paper blankets. 
These were made of heaviest paper, nicely padded with news- 
papers, and roughly quilted. They folded into a very small space 
= were a great help in keeping the cold from coming up through 
the cots. 

Plenty of bedding and warm clothing we always take with us, 
no matter how warm the weather when we start out. A canvas 
army bag is splendid for carrying towels, shoes—everything, in 
fact, except our dress-up clothes which are usually confined to one 
suitcase. There is always room in the bag for the sweater or heavy 
wrap we wish to discard later in the day and the rubber wash- 
basin was always folded into its case and, with the towels, stuffed 
into the bag the last minute. We removed the robe rack from the 
back of the front seat and fitted a small folding table with an 
oilcloth covering up against the seat. 

After our first experiences in touring we discarded stoves and 
now take only a folding grate which lays flat on the floor of the 
car between two corrugated pasteboards. The only time we 
failed to find wood for a fire, my husband made a hole in the sand 
under the grate and poured a little gasoline on the sand, It 
cooked a steak beautifully. However, we carry a few sticks of 
dry kindling in the box with the tent stakes, 

Our best beloved possession is a gallon thermo jug that insures 
enough good water, no matter where we choose to stop. It is not 
allowed to occupy all of the strong box in which it sits. Cleats 
nailed in the box a few inches from the top furnish it a steady 
resting place and underneath it are cet a small frying pan, 
tin plates, one cooking pan with tin bowls and handleless cups 
nested inside it. The knives, forks and spoons, in a little bag, 
stand up in one corner, and there is room left for a few supplies. 

It is foolish to load yourself down with everything you n 
for getting the three big meals you get at home. That is not what 
vacations are for. We always go to a hotel or cafeteria for one 
big meal a day, preferably at noon. Then the camper’s friends, 
such as three-minute.oatmeal, and prepared pancake flour, help 
out the rest of the time. Eggs left hogh breakfast can be carr 
in the uncooked oats package. 

When on a tour, go slowly. See all there is to see in the spot you 
happen to be in. Don’t travel when you are tired and don’t race 
the train to the crossing. Watch your car and gas, lay over when 
a hard rain comes if possible. And don’t forget the extra gas, 
oil and water-tanks on your running-board. } 
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Webster that Patrick’s “pronunciation 








. IVE me liberty, or give me death,” a 

es thundered Patrick Henry, 150 Ole = 
years ago. Later, he is said to 

have fled from the British troops, wearing only one shoe, not 

taking time to find the other. How are we to reconcile the words 

with the action? 

Truth compels the admission that in his youthful days Patrick 
Henry was a failure at everything he tried. He failed as a farmer. 
He failed as a storekeeper. Whereupon, being eighteen, and with 
absolutely no prospects, he married a tavern-keeper’s daughter. 
That it was for love, not a job, there is no doubt. They married 
in haste, going home from a dance, calling a minister out on the 
porch, dressed in a crazy quilt, to perform the ceremony. But 
they did not seem to repent, even with plenty of leisure. There 
were many children. Patrick loved them all. On the occasion of 
a happy family gathering he cried, in 
mock complaint, “How can I play the 
fiddle with two babies on each knee and 
three on my back?” Yet he never 
played second fiddle for any one, so long 
as he lived! 


EING married, he tried farming 
again, and once more failed. Where- 
upon he seems to haye accepted, or had 
thrust upon him, work in his father-in- 
law’s tavern. Thus we find Thomas 
Jefferson saying that he “was originally 
a barkeeper,”’ and a later writer saying 
“he tended travelers and drew corks.” 
Patrick Henry was not to be kept 
down. The law seemed an easy pro- 
fession, with chances to go fishing now 
and then, and not too much work. He 
read it four weeks, then presented him- 
self for admission to the bar. He had 
more nerve than knowledge. Two of the 
examiners turned him down at once; 
two hesitated. Patrick talked; one ex- 
aminer gave in, finally a second; and 
Patrick rode back to the tavern, to draw 
more corks, a full-fledged lawyer, all but 
clients and fees. 


IS first big case was a hopeless one; 

he won it. It concerned the pay of 
the clergy. His father was one. of the 
judges who heard it; his uncle was one of the clergy whom he 
defeated. 

The preachers in those days had been in the habit of getting 
their pay in tobacco; 16,000 pounds a year. All well and good, 
till the crop was short and, accordingly, worth more money. 
Whereupon the Colony of Virginia passed a law, making the 
clergy the goat to the extent that when tobacco was low in value 
that was their pay, but when tobacco was high, paper money was 
their pay. Patrick Henry’s devout uncle and other preachers 
found themselves cut out of the 16,000 pounds of tobacco (worth 
400 pounds sterling) in a short-crop season, and compelled to 
take about 133 pounds, in the paper money of the colony, worth 
about twenty pounds sterling in England. Being human beings, 
as well as ministers, they kicked; and won suit after suit in the 
courts. 

But that was before Patrick Henry was thrust into the box 
score as a pinch hitter for the taxpayers. When the latest case 
was all but lost be came in and made a speech which seems to have 
made everybody sit up and take notice. He arose very awkwardly. 
His father is said to have almost sunk from his seat on the bench 
in confusion and shame. But Pat was a slow starfer; when he 
shifted to high gear he exceeded the verbal speed limit. By the 
time he was well under way, the preachers began to sneak out of 
the hall, one by one; when he finished, the jury lost little time in 
awarding them only one penny damages, whereas they had felt 
sure of 200 or 300 pounds. The relieved taxpayers carried Patrick 
Henry around town on their shoulders. From then on, he could 
have anything he wanted. 

How he did sling the English language that day!—though 
possibly with a decided brogue, for Thomas Jefferson told Daniel 





“I repeat it, sir; we must fight” 


was vulgar and vicious,”’ while Governor 
John Page used to relate, on the testi- 
mony of his own ears, that Patrick would speak of “the yearth”’ 
and of “men’s naiteral parts being improved by larnin’,” and still 
another ear-witness says he called China ‘“Cheena.”’ Perhaps 
he used none of those words that day. -He certainly did use 
some, though, that were strong and biting; witness his peroration 
against the clergy: ‘Do they feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked? Oh, no, gentlemen! Instead of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, these rapacious harpies would, were their 
powers equal to their will, snatch from the hearth of their honest 
parishioner his last hoe-ce ake; from the widow and her orphan 
children their last milch cow; the last bed, nay, the last blanket, 
from the lying-in woman.” Perhaps Patrick did not mean all he 
said; perhaps he was just a good politi- 
cian. For the chief clergyman litigant, 
smarting under the unexpected defeat, 
has recorded that “after the court was 
adjourned, Henry apologized to me for 
what he said, alleging that his sole view 
in engaging in the cause, and in saying 
what he had, was to render himself 
popular.” How little have times and 
people changed in the last century and 
a half! 


HAT was in 1763. The® man who 

could save the taxpayers’ money was 
as sure of office then as he is today. 
Patrick Henry went from one job and 
honor to another. He went to the Vir- 
ginia legislature and immediately got into 
action. Fortune favored him. A copy 
of the infamous Stamp Act (compelling 
the colonists to buy and affix stamps 
upon practically everything from a mar- 
riage license to a deed and a ship’s papers) 
was received by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses about the same time that 
Patrick Henry arrived. What was to be 
done about it? 

Nine days after his first appearance in 
the legislative halls—a gawky, uncouth, 
rustic, poorly-dressed youth—and on his 
twenty-ninth birthday, Patrick Henry 
arose to say a few words. They became 
historic. Others had talked; he said something. Reaching the 
climax of a passage of fearful invective on the injustice of the 
Stamp Act, Patrick Henry cried, in tones of thrilling solemnity: 
“Caesar had his Brutus; Charles the First, his Cromwell; and 
George the Third’’—(‘‘Treason,” shouted the Speaker; ‘“Treason, 
treason’’ arose from all sides of the room). Patrick paused. The 
voices subsided. “And George the Third,” he continued, dra- 
matically and shrewdly, ‘‘may profit by their example. If this 
be treason, make the most of it.” 


H" practised what he preached; he ‘‘made the most of it” 
himself. Upon the fly-leaf of an old law book he wrote the 
famous Virginia Resolves which were the alarm bell of the Revolu- 
tion. The last one read: “Resolved, That any person who shall, 
by speaking or writing, assert or maintain that any person or 
persons, other than the General Assembly of this colony, ave 
any right or power to impose or lay any taxation on the people 
here, shall be deemed an enemy te his majesty’s colony.” ‘Treason, 
in very truth; defiance of the Crown! The Resolves, immediately 
printed and scattered all over the Colonies, produced a wonderful 
effect, stirring thousands into action! 

When Patrick Henry spoke in their behalf they were adopted, 
by such a close vote that one of his opponents swore, with a great 
oath, that he “would pay 500 guineas for a single vote,” which 
might indicate once more that politics have not changed much 
in 150 years. That day Patrick henry quit the capital, “wearing 
buckskin breeches, his saddle-bags on his arm, leading a lean 
horse.” The next day, the lawmakers left behind rescinded the 
last two fiery Resolves, but Patrick Henry had written and spoken 


Continued on page 4? 
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Supply Maybe, and Demand Perhaps 


T is well not to rely too much on the idea that demand and 
supply fix the price. It is true enough in a broad sense, but 
like many other theories, it has to be qualified in practise with 
ifs, ands, and buts. . 
Aaron Sapiro is fond of pointing out that it is demand and 
supply, plus time and place, that determine the price. That is, 
it is the relation of the supply of something, at a given spot, on a 
certain day, to the demand at the same spot and on the same 
day, that fixes the selling price. 
Again, it is not actually supply and demand that fix the 
price, but what people think the 





be done about it. Surely we do not want such a breakdown of 
representative government as has occurred in Italy and Spain. 
Probably Congress itself ought to do something. 


We Are Saving That Much 


NGLAND’S drink bill for 1922 was the grand total of $1,628,- 
998,000, which is equal to $34.27 for every man, woman and 
child, and the worst of it is, the amount spent per person is in- 
creasing. In 1913 it was only $16.67 per head; in nine years it 
has more than doubled; although the increased prices per bottle 

or per pint account for some of this, no doubt. 
If we did not have a rather high 





supply and demand are. The mere 
fact that there are bulls and bears 
on the Boards of Trade and Cotton 
Exchanges shows that it is not the 
facts, but what speculators think 
are the facts, that govern the 
trading. 

That is one reason why we are 
so whole-heartedly for co-operative 
selling of farm products. If the facts 
of supply and demand can be known 
by anybody, they can be known by 
a big co-op. As long as they are 
guessed at, and it is the gamblers 
who do the. quessing, it is as sure as 
fate that in the‘long run producer 
and consumer alike are soaked. 


The Senate Vote on a 
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nS, 2p J Deter claim that the public revenues are 


regard for the English people, we 
might say that England is well 
called the “tight little isle.”” Isn’t it 
a grand thing that the U.S. A. has 
said “away with the evil stuff’’? 


Trying To Soak 
the Rich 


it?“ Na) | “TPVAXES must and do fall on the 
; a || people, in whatever form or 
name they are laid. There is no 
other source rich enough or power- 
ful enough to meet the public re- 
quirements. It is useless to delude 
ourselves, and fraudulent to at- 


B We: 
, tempt to delude others, with the 
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the Bonus 





All very well, but what if he has the labels reversed 
by mistake? 


or can be derived from any source 

save the people themselves. 
“Another and most important 

consideration, a fact that can not 








ANY have requested the 
Senate Vote on the Bonus 
question. Here is the announcement of the president pro tempore 
of the Senate at the conclusion of the vote. “Upon this question 
the yeas are fifty-nine and the nays twenty-six; so the bill is passed, 
the objections of the President to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 


Yeas—59 (Over-Riding President’s Veto) 


Adams, Colo. Ferris, Mich. Jones, Wash. Ralston, Ind. 
Ashurst, Ariz. Fess, Ohio Kendrick, Wyo. Robinson, Ark. 
Brandegee, Conn. Fletcher, Fla. Ladd, N. Dak. Sheppard, Tex. 
Brookhart, Iowa Frazier, N. Dak. Lenroot, Wis. Shipstead, Minn. 
Broussard, La. George, Ga Lodge, Mass. Shortridge, Calif. 
Bursum, N. Mex. Gerry, R. I MeKellar, Tenn. Simmons, N. C. 
Cameron, Ariz. Gooding, Idaho McLean, Conn. Smith, S. C. 
Capper, Kans. Hale, Me. MeNary, Ore. Spencer, Mo. 
Caraway, Ark. Harreld, Okla. Mayfield, Tex. Stanfield, Ore. 
Copeland, N.Y. Harris, Ga. Neely, W. Va. Trammell, Fla. 
Cummins, Iowa Heflin, Ala. Norbeck, 8. Dak. Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis, Kans Howell, Nebr. Norris, Nebr. Warren, Wyo. 
Dale, Vt. Johnson, Calif. Oddie, Nev. Wheeler, Mont. 
Dill, Wash. Johnson, Minn. Overman, N.C. Willis, Ohio 
Elkins, W. Va. Jones, N. Mex. Pittman, Nev. 

Nays—26 (Sustaining President’s Veto) 
Ball, Del. Edwards, N. J. McKinley, Ill. Sterling, S. Dak. 
Bayard, Del. Ernst, Ky. Moses, N. H. Swanson, Va. 
Borah, Idaho Fernald, Me. Pepper, Pa. Underwood, Ala. 
Bruce, Md. Glass, Va. Phipps, Colo. Wadsworth, N. Y. 
Colt, R. I. Greene, Vt. Reed, Pa. Weller, Md., 
Dial, 8. C. Keyes, N. H. Shields, Tenn. 
Edge, N. J. King, Utah Smoot, Utah 

‘ Not Voting—11 

Couzens, Mich. McCormick, Ill. Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison, Miss. Owen, Okla. Stanley, Ky. Watson, Ind. 
LaFollette, Wis. Ransdell, La. Stephéns, Miss. 


In the House the vote was yeas 313, nays seventy-eight. 
Answered present, three. Not voting, thirty-nine 
So that’s that. 


Surely Not a Mussolini ? 


Lo i Sern ought to be done about Congress. 

We have had it with us for a great many years, and it seems 
to us it is regarded today with less confidence and respect than 
ever beforé. In fact, the common attitude toward the Senate 
and House seems to be a mixture of fear and contempt. 

This is unsatisfactory and disturbing, and something should 


be controverted, is that taxes have 
to be paid by the public. They can not be imposed on any class. 
There is no power that can prevent a distribution of the burden. 
The landlord may be the one who sends a check to the public 
treasury, but his tenants nevertheless make the payment. A 
great manufacturer may contribute a large share of his income, 
but still the money comes from the consumer.” 

Now then, folks, if you do not like the above, which The 
Farm Journal has been preaching for years, at least don’t blame 
us; we didn’t write it or say it. Its author was a Massachusetts 
lawyer, Cavin CooLipGe by name, of whose opinions a good 
many people seem to think highly. The fact that he said it in 
1920, when he was trying to get himself elected Vice-President, 
does not make it untrue, either. 


The Stiff-Collar Frying-Pan 


E have thought from time to time that we would advocate 

abandoning the stiff collar for men, but we confess we have 
always faltered at the thought of the male Adam’s apple. Not 
that a collar conceals it, of course, but it distracts attention from 
it. Again, what would take the collar’s place? perhaps a black 
silk stock, like great-grandfather’s? or a lace jabot? After all, we 
think we will let well enough alone. 


We Can’t and Won’t Sink 


we you have read about the inefficiencies, stupidities and 
dishonesties in our Governments at Washington and else- 
where, until you are disgusted and discouraged, read this century- 
old piece of wisdom and comfort: _ 
“A Monarchy is a man-of-war, staunch, iron-ribbed and re- 
sistless when under full sail: yet a single hidden rock sends 
her to the bottom. Our Republic is a raft, hard to steer,and 
your feet are always wet, but nothing can sink her.” 

It was FisHer Ames, New England orator and statesman of 
Revolutionary times, who said it. The raft seems harder to 
steer than ever, but we do bélieve, with Ames, that we can’t and 
won’t sink. 
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Having in mind the numbers of Our 
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Folks who are hundreds of miles from 
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1,500 miles; it has actually received 
3,000. The outside cost is placed at 





any big broadcasting station, we asked 
Howard M. Jenkins to design an inexpensive long-distance radio 
set which could be built by any amateur. 





This article is the result. 


, 


The set is conservatively rated at 





$62.72, and it can be built for much 
less, so we have averaged it at $50. It is of the modern untuned 
primary type, with special coupler-transformers which can be 
wound at home at low cost. 





MONG the most popular of the 

' A smaller radio sets is_ the 
“Harkness Two Tube Re- 

flex’’; popular because of its small 
first. cost, the clarity of reception, its 
selectivity, and ease of control. 
Under average conditions its results 
j are quite remarkable, and its dis- 
tortionless detection (by a crystal) is 
; very pleasing. Like its larger brother, 
§ the ‘‘neutrodyne,” the figures on the 
dials ‘‘mean something,” and the two 














around the winding a layer of var- 
nished silk or cambric. If this ma- 
terial is not bought on the market it 
may easily be made by varnishing 
a piece of silk 144” wide and 16” 
jong; this length will allow it to be 
wrapped around twice. 

After the secondary and the in- 
sulation covering it are thoroughly 
dry, the primary may be wound upon 
the varnished silk insulation. he 
fifteen turns in the case of the “A” 
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dials for control are moved simul- q SN Ta | coil, or the thirty-five turns, in the 
taneously. $5 Rates 30 hea case of the “B” coil, should, like the 
; The set employs two of the smaller | a Bis secondary, be centered on the tube, 
tubes, reflexing through one of them Dat 7 | and the ends of the winding taken 
: so that we have in the set one stage pi SPR * through holes to the binding-screws 
; . . ; #hV. © 60 90 for 201A tubes oe 
i of pic ap ey 4 a age pes Sory ceus © 224224 for 199 pubes on the rag, hia tye: big Hh ge 
crysta jee and one A I 3HGSF ing, ie — . naty = 
i stages of audio-frequency amplifica- i ace by collodion. It might be we 
tion. Because of this triple ampli- 45 turns for coil A to cover the wire from the hole to 
fication, it is possible to use a loud 3S turns for corl & the binding-screw with a short section 
speaker. The tuning is ug ay Primary of spaghetti tubing. 
special coil, or transformer (coil “A”’ Se = a It will be noticed from Fig. 1 that 
ig. 1); the radio-frequency trans- nities liege wi each of the coils has a condenser 
former (coil “B’’) is also special. By P . oop phil Met : Binding shunted across the sebondary. When 
winding these two coils at home, a pics. ante ni H ‘ building the set it will prove advan- 


simple matter, the cost is reduced. 


What To Buy 


In the “bill of material’ which fol- 
lows, (see page 30) two prices are 
given; the higher is for the best stand- 
ard instruments, and will be approxi- 
mately the same throughout the 
United States; the lower price is for 
goods almost as satisfactory, if bought 
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tageous if the coils “A” and “B” are 
mounted directly on their conden- 
sers, like the “neutroformers” in a 
neutrodyne set. A good method of 
accomplishing this is shown in Fig. 3. 

The detector is a crystal, and it is 
recommended that it be of a type 
which may be adjusted, and not one 
of the ‘fixed detectors” now on the 
market. The adjustment is not 
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carefully on the market at Chicago. 


Wind Your Own Coils 


Fig. 1 shows the hook-up of the set. Fig. 2 shows the mechanical 
construction of coil ‘A.’’ As eoil ‘B” is wound in exactly the 
same manner, except for the number of turns on the primary, 
Fig. 2 may be used for this coil also, The secondary winding of 
sixty-five turns should, in each ‘'% 
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difficult, and the results will warrant 
the extra effort necessary in tuning. 
Because a crystal detector is used, 
neither of the two tubes should be allowed to act as a detector. 
This means that a grid condenser and its associated grid leak 
must not be used, and 45 volts may be used for the plates of 
the amplifying tubes, 
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case, be wound first, and so started 
that the winding is equally spaced 
from the ends of the tube. If single 
silk covered wire is used (No. 28), 
this means that the first turn should 
be started about 17/32” (seventeen 
thirty-seconds of an inch) from the 
edge: if double silk covered wire is 
used, the first * turn should be 
started about 15/32” from the edge. 
In order to hold the winding more 
rmly in place, two holes should be 
bored through the tube, one where 
the winding begins and the other 
where the winding ends, and the 
wire should be passed through those 
holes to the binding-screws which 
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Engraved Posts 


Panel Lay-Out 


The panel should be laid out and 
drilled first. Mark the positions of 
the condenser shafts and then the 
holes for the condenser supporting 
screws; as the arrangement of these 
last varies with different ‘makes’ of 
condensers, a templet of paper 
should be drawn so that the holes 
may be accurately placed on the 
panel. The screw holes must be so 
drilled that when the coils ‘A’ and 
“B”’ are mounted on their asso- 
ciated condensers their axes will be 
at right angles. As most condenser 
shafts are 4%” diameter, the holes 
should be about *” diameter; the 
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é are at the edge of the tube. 
After the winding is in place it 
should be covered with a thin shellac or, 


General view 


supporting screws are usually %” 
and their holes may be drilled by a 
, No. 30 drill. 





better still, collodion, While this coating is 
still “sticky” there should be wrapped 
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Next drill holes to take the jacks. These 
Continued on page 25 
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Illustrated by J. M. Clifton 


| ; Jack's Adventures’ (teil Lura E. Bennett 





A two-part story—Part IT 








= Mr. Carleton laughed, but the refer- 
= ence to his permission, raised Jack 





N | EANWHILE, Jack was enjoying Pg & 
himself. He was learning some- Oo 
thing new every day. He laughed 

aloud when he thought of what his fastidious mother and sister 
might say to see him in overalls. Butdad! Well, dad was different. 
Dad had wanted to buy a farm, but mother and Grace had ob- 
jected, and—so had he. Still, even new, he would not care to live 
on a farm unless Maida could be there. He had known her less 
than two weeks—to be exact, he had known her eleven days, and 
they had grown to be good chums. Even Mr. Carleton, who now 
began to hobble about with the aid of crutches, liked to be included 
in their pleasantries and more serious talks. 

It was Saturday morning. Jack was cleaning up the barn. 
Maida called to him to bring her the step-ladder. 

Jack looked about. Just what did she mean? A long ladder 
hung on some pegs at one side of the barn. He looked at it, then 
finally took it down, with considerable trouble, and started toward 
the house. 

Maida turned the corner by the house, as he reached it. The 
end of the ladder, which was a long one, missed her head by a 
fraction of an inch. He stopped 
short. “Gosh! that was pretty 
close!”’ 

“Plenty,” returned Maida. 
“But Jackson, where are you 
going with that—”’ she paused, 
remembering she had asked for 
the step-ladder. She doubled 
up, then sat down, helpless with 
laughter. “I am going to wash 
windows,” she gasped. “I can’t 
use that!” She laughed heartily 
at the crestfallen look on Jack’s 
face. Finally, she said: ‘Jack- 
son, the step-ladder; a small, 
short ladder that folds up. It 
always hangs right under the one 
you have there.” 

Jack returned to the barn. 
There sat the innocent step- 
ladder, for he had to remove it 
from its hanging place, when he 
took down the long ladder. 

“That is a step-ladder, Jackson,”’ Maida laughed at him, when 
he came back. 

He grinned good-naturedly, and stood watching her as she 
proceeded to polish the windows. ‘Another accomplishment,” he 
remarked. 

She turned to answer him, lost her balance, and fell. 

With a bound, Jack caught her, saving her from a nasty fall. 
His whole being thrilled, as he held her in his arms so closely that 
for an instant she leaned against him. His arms did not relax 
until she pushed him from her, her face flame color, even to the 
roots of her brown hair. 

“Thank you, Jackson,’”’ she said, softly. ‘‘You saved me from a 
bad fall.” 

“Oh! I-er-you are welcome,” he stammered, and his face was 
no less flaming than her own. 

Immediately, Maida went into the house, and Jack’s eyes fol- 
lowed her, then he went slowly to the barn. “Jack, my son, that, 
was a pleasing sensation,” he said aloud. “Boy! she was just 
made for a fellow’s arms.” 





‘Hello, Dad,” he said 


AA AIDA’S windows were finished, and it was mail time. Jack 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Carleton received a letter from his wife. “Your mother 
is coming on the 5:35 tonight, Maida. You will meet her?” 

“Gladly,” she answered. ‘My, won’t it seem good to have 
mother home?” Her father agreed that it would. “I will have 
Jackson clean the car, I think,” she added, but no Jackson answered 
her call. However, the sound of the dinner-horn brought him. 

“Where were you when I called, Jackson?” she asked, as they 
were sitting down at the table. 

“Really, I do not remember. I have been cleaning the barn.” 


Mr. Carleton glanced from oie to the other, and noticed that. 


the young people never looked at each other. 

~ ked into the pantry cupboards this morning, and I thought 
they looked rather bare,”’ said Mr. Carleton. “You had better 
start early enough to visit the food shop, and lay in a new supply.” 

When the meal was over, Mr. Carleton laid $11 by Jack’s plate. 
¥ pig hk pay my help on Saturday,” he said, with a humorous 
look in his eyes. 

*“Thank you, sir,” answered Jack, “and Mr. Carleton, if it isn’t 
objectionable to Miss Carleton, have I your permission to ride 
into town? I wish to make a few purchases,” he added, fingering 
his money—the first he had ever earned. 





considerably in his estimation. ‘Fix it 

up with Maida.” I have no objections. 

“Who is going to fix up what, with me?” the girl asked, as 
she entered the room. 

“May I accompany you to town?” Jack inquired, his eyes full 
upon her. 

“Under one condition. That you clean up the car a bit,’ she 
replied, but would not meet his eyes. With an undefinable feeling, 
Jack went to do her bidding. 


HAT Saturday morning, Big John Allen felt that he could 

stand it no longer. He was really worried about Jack, so he 
went to see Dudley Martin. “I say, Dud, do you remember where 
you lost Jack?” 

“T surely do, Mr. Allen,” answered Dudley. “It was—’’ 

“Look here, Dud,” he interrupted. “You busy today?’’ Dudley 
shook his head and Mr. Allen continued; “will you take me out 
there? Perhaps we can find some trace of him.” 

“Certainly I will,’ returned 
Dudley. “It will be a good 
chance to try out my new road- 
ster. I’ll stop at your house in 
half an hour.” Mr. Allen hur- 
ried home. 

“Dud and I are going to see if 
we can find some trace of Jack,” 
he told his wife. 

“Oh! John, I am so glad,’’ she 
said. “Really, I have been ter- 
ribly worried.” 

“Do not be surprised if we do 
not return tonight,” he said, 
as he waited for Dudley. “If I 
learn anything, I will telegraph. 
There is Dud,” as a horn sounded 
three times. 

It was nearly one o’clock when 
Dudley began to slow down. 
“We are just about to the place 
where Jack deserted me, while I 
went back for gas,’ he said, and 
shortly after, brought the car to a stop. 

Mr. Allen got out of the machine and walked about. He looked 
across the fields at the large white farmhouse. “Suppose they 
could tell us anything?” he asked. 

“T hardly think so. Better go back to the town. Jack would 
not bother to go to a farmhouse.” 

T was just then that ida called to Jack. ‘It is time to get 

ready, Jackson.” : 

As he was going to the house, he looked across to the main 
road, and saw a car standing in the identical spot that’ Dudley’s 
had stood, when he, Jack, had deserted. Two men were walking 
about. ‘That spot must be ‘hoo-doo’d,’”’ he thought, and entered 
the house. 

Jack found his one fine shirt, beautifully laundered, lying across 
the bed. “The little wonder,” he whispered, as he icked it up. 
His clothes, brushed and pressed, hung in the small closet. There 
was a wonderful darn in the toe of one of his silk socks. — ‘ 

He went downstairs feeling absolutely satisfied with his appear- 
ance. Maida was waiting for him, looking very trim and dainty 
in her white dress. es 

“T must owe you more than thanks for the wonderful condition 
in — I found my wearing apparel,” he said, as they climbed 
into ‘Liz.’ 

“T am afraid I should have been ashamed of you, had some- 
thing not been done to them,” she answered, as she pulled the 
self-starter. “Really, you left your clothes in a regular heap; and 
by the way, you wear very expensive clothes for a ‘hired man.’ ’ 

“‘Well-er-I-you see, they were given to me,” he stammered. 

“Oh! they must have belonged to a millionaire,” then her 
attention was centered on the road ahead. ‘ : 

Secretly, Maida felt proud of the tall, muscular, nice looking, 
well-dressed young man beside her. And, just as secretly, Jack 


_ felt proud of the daintily clad, attractive, brown-eyed girl with 


whom he was riding. : 
Rig was reached, the purchases were made and stacked in 
the car. F 

“What shall we do to pass the time until your mother comes?” 
Jack asked. ‘Could we go to a movie?” 

“Yes, if we cared to,” she answered, so “we” headed for the 
theater. é 

Big John Allen had dexterously questioned many different 


Continued on page 32 
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I want hard work to do 


I want a place in a home where there 
are heavy washes of sheets, blankets and 
working clothes, as well as the dainty gar- 
ments of women; where there are men 
who have a lot of badly soiled shirts in 
the wash every week. 

I want a job where children romp and 
play, and get the ditt ground into their 
little rompers, blouses and stockings, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to get them really 
clean by ordinary washing methods. For 
I will soak them in ‘my sudsy water, and 
bring back to them the bright, crisp look 
they had when new. And they will be 
sweet and wholesome. 


I will make work easier for the 
housewife 


I want to work for the housewife who is 
tired of the task of daily dishwashing. 1 
will show her how readily I cut the grease 
with my real naptha, and make her dishes 
streakless and glistening. 

I will show her how easily I brighten the 
painted woodwork, take the spots from 
the rugs, scrub the kitchen floor, and leave 
a sweet-smelling, wholesome cleanliness. 


bidding. 


without me. 
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a job m_your home 


Will you hire me? 


I am a tireless worker. I never shirk. 
Never sleep. Always ready to do your 


Hire me, and I will never quit the 
job. The longer I work for you the more 
you will feel that you cannot get along 


Tell your grocer you want me, and I 
will go right to work for “you, and 
prove my extraordinary ability. 

Nothing can take my place! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


am looking 





grocer’s. 


I WANT A JOB IN. YOUR HOME—A job 
_ where there is a ‘staggering amoynt of 
2 hard wenune and cleaning. work to do; I 

or an unusual job because I 
have made a reputation by doing extraor- 
Lom: idinary work; am thoroughly. experienced 
and qualified for hard work, because I 
have en engaged in making the homes 
‘tof millions of American housewives clean- 
*fer and healthier for more than 25 years: 
‘ican furnish millions of satisfactory ref- 
erences from women I am working for 
g ow. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, at your 









Lnces, 





I give the mother a chance to smile 

I want her to have more time to enjoy 
the sunshine of her baby’s smile. I want 
to take away from her the hard, disagree- 
able task of washing baby’s diapers. I 
soak them with my soap-and-naptha, then 
with a little rubbing and a good rinse, I 
leave them soft and soothing, with never a 
chance to irritate baby’s tender skin. 


I save expense and clean clothes 
thoroughly 


I want to come into your home to cut 
down clothes-expense. I think it is a 
burning shame the way expensive clothes 
are often so quickly ruined by the pulling 
and straining they get from hard rubbing. 
I wash clothes safely. My real naptha 
quickly makes the dirt let go by soaking, 
without harm to the fibres of delicate 
fabrics. 

I want to be your helper in getting your 
family’s wash clean—whether it be sheets 
or shirts or sheerest waists. Wherever I 
work I leave Fels-Naptha Cleanliness—com- 
plete, wholesome cleanliness. 


colored, 
Cc. Nelson. 


wishes 


H 


; 






THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® 
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Where Price-Fixing Has Worked 





eorge M. Rommel 


Rio coffee in lieu of exchange, but the 








E folks here in the U. 8S. A. are ® 
great on going to some state (or 


capital or to Washington to 

‘vet a law’’ about something that we think should be reformed, 
but we are infants at that game compared to our fellow-world- 
citizens in the state of Sao Paulo, U. 8S. B.—which of course you 
know means United States of Brazil. For fifty years they have 
been passing laws about the coffee crop, and under the guidance 
of their present wise president, Dr. Arthur Bernardes da Silva, 
they are trying to work out their coffee problem so that the 
growers themselves will do what they can do, what they have 
heretofore been having the government, both national and state, 
do for them, even if it be necessary to get a law to make them- 
selves do it. 

Up until forty years ago, the world’s entire coffee crop was only 
about 9,500,000 bags (a bag of coffee weighs sixty kilos or 132.3 
pounds) and Brazil produced a little more than half of the total. 
From this point Brazil ran her production up in twenty years to 
more than 10,000,000 bags, responding to an increasing world 
demand for coffee. There was a lot of money to be made raising 
coffee, particularly in Sao Paulo. There was virgin soil and cheap 
labor, it was a reasonably certain crop, it was not perishable like 
most fruits. Human nature saw no limit to the planting of coffee 
trees, and production grew faster than consumption. The people 
of Sao Paulo stopped growing corn, pork and beans, and con- 
centrated their entire attention on coffee. 

In the year 1896-7 the Brazilian crop went over 10,000,000 bags, 
with a world crop of 16,058,000 bags. Ten years later came the 
largest crop ever made, with a world total of 23,814,000 bags, of 
which Brazil produced 19,654,000 bags. Long before this time 
wise heads began to counsel that, in order to prevent chaos in the 
trade, the brakes would have to be applied. 

Weather and human nature are difficult things to control. Mark 
Twain once said, “Every one talks about the weather, but no one 
ever does anything about it.”” It was also the genial Twain, I 
believe, who said something to the effect that there is a good deal 
of human nature in all of us, and more in some than in others.When 
you connect up the weather and human nature, expecting both 
to perform according to your liking, you are going to meet with 
considerable uncertainty. 


Coffee Is the Cash Crop 


Coffee furnishes most of the public revenues in Brazil. It 
regularly makes up 50 to 60 per cent of the nation’s exports, and 
the market for no other one product has such an effect on the 
prosperity of the country as has that of coffee. Forty per cent of 
the revenues of the state of Sao Paulo (you can’t pronounce that 
as a Brazilian does; call it Saint Paul if you are reading this article 
aloud, and let it go at that)—40 per cent of the revenues of Sao 
Paulo come direct from coffee. 

In 1902, the state ‘of Sao Paulo had enacted a law placing a 
prohibitive tax on the planting of any more coffee trees for five 
years. It takes five years for a coffee tree to come into bearing, 
and a tree.is good only until it is thirty years old; so this measure 
would in time tend to slow up production materially. But new 
trees already planted were coming into production in enormous 
numbers, and the crop kept on increasing in size until the record- 
breaker of 1906-7. Something had to be done and done quickly, 
and “‘valorization’’—by which is meant keeping coffee at a cer- 
tain value by artificial means—what we call “price-fixing’’—was 
the plan adopted. 

The best authorities, such as W. H. Ukers, author of ‘All 
About Coffee,’ regard valorization as economically unsound, 
because it encourages overproduction. The coffee market opera- 
tors rave about it because it restrains trade, and Uncle Sam has 
attacked it in Congress and in the courts for the same reason, but 
valorization remains in one form or another, because men always 
try to find some way of adjusting production to consumption, 
even if they break all the laws of the decalogue in doing it. 

In 1870 the Brazilian government had bought large quantities of 





plan was a failure. A couple of years 
after the law of 1902 restricting plantings 
was passed, the state of Sao Paulo borrowed $35,000,000 abroad 
to be used in buying surplus coffee. Then came a proposition 
that the federal government of Brazil go in on the plan, and 
negotiate a foreign loan of $75,000,000 more, the cost of the loan 
to be gradually met by export taxes on coffee. In February, 1906, 
the states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas-Geraes agreed to join with 
Sao Paulo in this plan, and the Republic got its loan of $75,000,000. 
The first loan was paid off, and 8,500,000. bags of coffee bought to 
bolster up the market. Then Minas-Geraes and Rio de Janeiro 
backed out of their agreement to help in carrying the government 
loan, and that left Sao Paulo literally holding the bag. To meet 
the payments on the loan, a tax of three franes (fifty-seven cents) 
had been agreed on to be paid on each bag of coffee exported; the 
state of Sao Paulo raised this to five francs (ninety-four cents), 
and reports state that this is still in effect in 1923. 


Europeans Financed the Crop 


There was hot talk and a lot of it; the men in Europe who had 
loaned so much money on a crop so abundant that only a part of 
it could be sold were ridiculed as showing more sentiment than 
judgment. A political revolution was not the least of the possi- 
bilities, and in order to head it off Sao Paulo had promised to buy 
the next crop. There was not money enough in the treasury to do 
it; European bankers refused to loan any more money; and in 
desperation the state of Sao Paulo turned to the coffee merchants, 
headed by Hermann Sielcken, of New York and Baden-Baden, 
Germany. 

Sielcken agreed to advance 80 per cent of enough money to buy 
2,000,000 bags of Rio No. 5 at seven cents a pound. Sao Paulo 
accepted because there was nothing else to do, although the state 
had pledged itself to a price of more than eight cents. Before they 
were through, Sao Paulo and her merchant allies had bought half 
the world’s visible supply of coffee, and the state was practically 
bankrupt. To put it in W. H. Ukers’ words, “valorization would 
have been a failure, had it not been for a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, Hermann Sielcken’s genius, and the World War.’ 

The experience was a nightmare, with many ugly features in 
actuality. Let us hope that no farm industry in this country 
ever has to go through anything like it. In fairness to the men 
who handled this valorization, however, it should be noted that 
the suit in the United States courts which grew out of it was 
never pressed to a decision. 


Paper Payment and Some Luck 


Again in 1917 the planters appealed to the federal government, 
and this time they issued a lot of paper money, which was used 
to buy coffee in the markets at Rio and Santos. This was tempting 
Providence, but luckily there was a heavy frost in 1918 which 
greatly reduced the crop, and next year there was another short 
crop; so they got out of that scrape and eventually got rid of the 
valorized coffee. 

But, as the Germans have so conclusively shown us, printing 
paper money easily becomes a progressive disease, and four years 
later (in 1922) the government resorted again to the printing 
presses. This time they bought 4,535,000 bags of coffee, which 
they held a-year and then had to “hock,”. borrowing 9,000,000 
pounds sterling, giving the coffee as security. Again the weather 
came to the rescue. There was heavy rain during 1922-23, about 
25 per cent of the crop was seriously damaged on the drying beds 
or completely ruined, and, as a result, there is now actually an 
underproduction of good coffee. There is no longer any necessity 
for the government to guarantee the price, and it has not bought 
any coffee since June, 1923. Stocks have been gradually reduced. 

Now that is a rather prosy account of twenty exciting years of 
price-fixing a crop by government aid. It is a story as full of 
thrills, climaxes and hairbreadth escapes as a movie serial. But 

Continued on page 40 








Photo courtesy “Tea and Coffee Trade Journal’’ 


Brazil has built eleven huge warehouses in which to store surplus coffee while awaiting permits to export. This picture shows 
the largest one in process of construction. It is located at Ityrapina, and has a storage capacity of 1,200,000 bags of coffee, 
which is somewhat less than one-tenth of the usual crop of the entire country 
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| How We Co-Operated 
in Cutting Corn | 
By S. K. Stevens | 
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IVE years ago last fall it became im- 
possible for the people of my neighbor- 
hood to get an outfit to cut their corn for 
the silos. It was getting late in the season 
and there was danger of immediate frost. 
Finally a person in the vicinity who 
owned a threshing outfit agreed to Fibs us 
an engine if we could find a cutter. We 
were no better off than before, for it was 
impossible to get the cutter. — 

I proposed to a neighbor that we go and 
look at a cutter and see if it would pay to 
buy one on shares. To this he agreed and 
the next day we started to find one. My 
neighbor thought that a-second-hand cut- 
ter would do as well as a new one and, of 
course, would not cost nearly so much. 
Not wishing to create any discord I agreed 
to look at some of that type, but on con- 
dition that before purchasing any he go 
with me and look over a new one. We 
looked over the second-hand cutters and 
then I showed him the better point? of a 
new one and fimally convinced him that a 
new cutter would be the cheapest in tite 
end. 


We Bought an Ensilage Cutter 


Thus did we purchase an ensilage cutter. 
The next day we brought it home and the 
next set it up and got the hired engine and 
the day following put my corn into the 
silo easily and quickly, the cutter doing 
fine work. My partner’s corn was also 
cut that season, and another farmer who 
was having the same trouble that we had 
been having hired us to put his corn into 
the silo. 

The next fall a man was found who 
promised to hire us his engine and ac- 
cordingly the people all began cutting 
their corn, but when we were all ready to 
fill the silo and phoned the man to bring 
on his engine, he flatly refused to do so 
at any price. We were now in a bad 
position as our corn was fast losing value 
by lying on the ground, and there seemed 
to be no way of gegting-an engine. 


Then We Bought an Engine 


,! ran my car out of the garage and went 
to another one of my neighbors and asked 
him to go with me to look at an engine. 
To this he agreed and that afternoon we 
hastened to the nearest deal@r and found 
that he had on hand the very engine 
recommended to run the cutter that we 
had previously purchased. It was obvious 
that the engine was the solution of our 
problem and we purchased it on halves at 
once. The next day I brought it home and 
we started in cutting corn and in a few 
days the job was done. 

Now we save every year the $50 or $60 
formerly spent for getting our ensilage cut. 


Sawing Wood and Grinding Feed 


The engine and cutter did not satisfy our 
taste for ‘co-operation. The fruits of 
co-operation were too sweet. I bought a 
wood-saw and my partner bought a feed- 
mill. Last winter that feed-mill was a 
source of everlasting comfort to us. When 
we ran out of feed all we had to do was to 
take our grain to the engine-house; start 
the engine and grind out the feed: This 
was somewhat easier, more comfortable 
and more economical than to travel three 
or four miles to mill on a cold winter day. 
Not only was it useful in that way, but we 
realized a neat profit on our investment by 
grinding our neighbors’ feed. 

As for the wood-saw, we cut our winter 
wood quickly and easily and if any of our 
neighbors wish any cut, we are in a posi- 
tion to do it easily and quickly. 
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Do You Know About : 
the Power Take-QOft? 


The Greatest Imprdvement in 

Ten Years Is a Feature of the 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor 


T= Power Take-Off helps you use the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor not only to pull your machines but 
to run the mechanism of the machines by power conveyed 
direct from the tractor through a revolving shaft. 


This feature opens up great new possibilities for more 
efficient and bigger-scale operation behind McCormick- 
Deering Tractors. It-does away with such well-known 
troubles as slipping bull-wheels and clogging and stall- 
ing where the ground-gripping action of the machine 
is not sufficient to run it. 


The corn picker is one of the machines that demon- 
strates the value and efficiency of the Power Take-Off. 
Many corn fields will see its use this season. Grain 
binders (the new McCormick-Deering 10-ft. tractor 
binder which cuts 30 to 40 acres in 12 hours}, rice 
binders, spray pumps, etc., may all be run under diffi- 
cult, conditions, when the tractor power runs thefn as 
well as pulls them. 


McCormick-Deering 10-20 and 15-30 are especially 
designed so that thig useful equipment can be added. 
You may not need it right away but it is ready when you 
want.it in the future. Make sure the tractor you buy is 
made for the Power Take-Off and you will find it has all 
these things, too—crankshaft and crankshaft ball bear- 
ings guaranteed for life, removable cylinders, unit main 
frame, ball and roller bearings at 28 points, throttle 
governor, belt pulley, platform, fenders and brake. Write 
for a catalog or see the McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. = (Incorporated) 
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Certain 


—that each of your tires 
is correctly inflated at all 
times. 


That’s the only way to get 
maximum tire service. 


A Schrader Gauge will tell 
you instantly the air pressure 
in your tires. 


There’s a Schrader Gauge for 
every type of tire and wheel. 


Buy one from any motor- 
accessory shop, garage or hard- 
ware store and use it regularly. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toronto London 


Schrade 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


Chicago 
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, The New South Haven Peach! 




















the Michigan Experiment Station 
says of the new South Haven peach. 
That is a lot to be said of any variety of 
fruit, for most of the leading varieties have 
skeletons in the family closets. 
This new variety is certainly stirring up 
interest in Michigan and 


a\ E marked weakness found to date,” 


In reporting on the peach variety question, 
the Michigan Experiment Station points 
out that there is a real need in Michigan for 
a peach that ripens at just this particular 
season. Year after year the Chicago market, 
to which a large portion of the Michigan 
car-lot shipments of peaches go, is rather 

poorly supplied for two or 





neighboring peach states. 
Professor U. P. Hedrick, of 
New York, says he has seen 
the peach growing in Michi- 
gan and thinks well of it. 
Quite a few New York 
growers are planting this 
variety. 


The Leading Early 
Yellow Peach 


The official report by Mich- 
igan Experiment Station on 
this new variety says that 
the season is August 22-31; 
that the tree is vigorous and 
very hardy in wood and 
bud; that the parent tree 
has a_ splendid bearing 
record; that the variety is 
adapted to various soils; 
that the quality is very 
good; that there are no 
marked weaknesses to date; 
and that this variety ‘‘bids 
fair to become the leading 
early, yellow-fleshed peach.” 

To get a good idea of a 
South Haven, let us com- 
pare it with the Elberta, 
the leading yellow-fleshed 
commercial peach. South 
Haven is two weeks earlier 





Twenty Senator Dunlaps to 


x is what one of Our 
Folks in Wisconsin pro- 
duced on tiled land. Straw- 
berries are more profitable 





three weeks just preceding 
the Southeast Michigan El- 
berta harvest. Prices 
during that period are cor- 
respondingly high. Besides 
being a good shipper, South 
Haven is marketable just 
at this time, and hence is 
a good variety to plant for 
the Chicago market. 

Like most promising new 
varieties, the demand for 
trees has been heavy. The 
price of trees has been only 
a trifle higher than for 
those of other varieties, 
however. 


Northern Spy 


In this part of Pennsyl- 
vania (north central) no lo- 
cally produced apples can 
compare with the Spy. In 
August 1923, we had sound 
apples which were grown 
in 1922. They were kept 
in an ordinary cellar which 
has very little wall above 
ground. The trees are per- 
fectly hardy and produce 
heavily. We have owned 





than swamp-grass our farm about twenty 
years and our best Spy tree 





than Elberta. Professor 
Hedrick says South Haven is much better 
flavored than Elberta. While the fruits are 
large 4nd handsome, they are not so large 
as Elberta. The pits are smaller, one re- 
quisite of a good canning 
variety. Indications are 
that the South Haven ships 
well. 


Originated Near 
South Haven 


A word about its history: 
It originated on the farm of 
A. G. Spencer, near South 
Haven, Mich. In 1908 
Spencer planted two rows of 
St. John peach, and in 1911 
noticed that one of the 
trees had a crop of peaches, 
while the other trees bore 
few if any fruits. He 
watched the tree every sea- 
son after that and found 
that it outboré the other 
trees every year. In 1917, 
the tree bore six and one- 
half bushels. The following 
winter was the coldest for 
fifty years, but the tree bore 
one and one-half bushels in 
1918. Most other peach 
varieties were killed, and 
even some hardy apples. 


Ripens Ahead of 
Elberta 


Professor Laurenz Greene, 
of the Purdue Experiment 
Station, points out that if 
the South Haven ripens two 
weeks anead of Elberta, the 
new variety is not so de- 
sirable for planting in a 
section where markets are 
glutted prior to the Elberta 
season. ‘‘Itso happens that 
that is the condition in the 
Ohio Valley generally,” says 
he, ‘“‘as Georgia and Arkan- 
sas and Southern Illinois 
are through shipping and 
have a short period when 
Central Illinois, Indiana 
and some of Ohio have a 
most excellent market.” 


is much finer than when we 

came here. Good Spies sell readily on sight. 

Twenty years ago the Thompson County 

King was a leading variety but it does not have 
the keeping quality of the Spy. M.C.S. 
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Squash-Vine Borer, 
Corn-Worm, 
Spray Calendars, Etc. 
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WENTY-THREE out of 100 packets of 

garden seeds tested at New York Experi- 
ment Station were worthless—wouldn’t 
grow. Have Our Folks had trouble with 
seeds that didn’t grow? 


Spray calendars can be had free from 
several of our advertisers. Ask the Orchard 
Editor. 


The squash-vine borer can be controlled 
by spraying once a week for four weeks with 
nicotine sulphate after the plants are well up 
(usually beginning early in July). Use one 
part of the sulphate and 100 parts of water. 


Nitrate for strawberries, applied in fall 
and spring, gave poor results in New Hamp- 
shire last year. Yield of berries was no 
greater than on plots not receiving nitrate. 


A fat, juicy worm on an ear of sweet corn 
may cause more family troubles than a neigh- 
borhood gossip. To prevent trouble from 
this source (the worms, not the gossip) dust 
the young silks of the corn with powdered 
arsenate of lead and sulphur—seven parts of 
arsenate to three of sulphur. 


The women folks won't have to keep ding- 
ing at the men to hoe the garden if there 
is a wheel-hoe on the place; the boys will 
keep the garden slicked up right to*the fences. 
Anything with wheels on will tempt a real 
boy. Men folks don’t know how to take care 
of a garden, anyway. It takes a woman's 
touch, or a boy’s enthusiasm, to make a 
garden grow. £:: V2 


Grape pruning is described in Minnesota 
Extension Circular 13. Write Agricultural 
Extension Division, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn., for your copy. ‘Strawberry 
Growing”’ is another good bulletin free from 
same address. 


Want to bud some trees? Orchard editor will 
tell you how. Stamp, please: 


Thirty-five years ago, when we moved on 
our present farm, a Clapp Favorite pear 
tree which had evidently been in bearing 
some ten or more years, stood near the 
house. We began dumping our ashes around 
that tree, not thinking of any benefit to the 
tree, only of the convenience. For thirty- 
five winters we have dumped our ashes there, 
removing them in the spring, and today 
that tree is healthy and strong—no dead 
limbs, and holding a crop of pears ready 
to gather, and iseyet to miss a crop for the 
first time. J. H. Smith. 


Ben Davis’s Children 


H. L. Lantz, who is now in charge of the 
apple-breeding work started in 1905 by the 
late Professor S. A. Beach, at Iowa Experi- 
ment Station, says Ben Davis has been found 
a poor parent for hardy varieties in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. This conclusion is 
reached after watching how Ben’s offspring 
have behaved. None of Ben’s children in 
Iowa will set the world afire. 

Ben’s children have done better in New 
York, though. One child, the Cortland 
apple, result of crossing Ben Davis and 
McIntosh, (this work was done by Pro- 
fessor Beach, too) is a mighty promising 
youngster. It looks like he might outdo 
both his parenfs. Quality is just about as 
good as that of the McIntosh; appearance as 
good as McIntosh; and besides, the Cortland 
has the hang-on quality of old Ben. 

Queer how children of the same family, 
apple or human, behave in different places. 
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Burning from Dry-Mix 


Dry-mix sulphar-lime is not making such a 

t in Nerth Carolina as in New Jersey. 
Reports from the Tar Heel state say that 
this new spray burns peach foliage. 

What has been your experience with this 
hew spray? We repeat the formula: 8 pounds 
sulphur, 4 pounds hydrated lime, 8 ounces 
calcium caseinate, 50 gallons water. The 
dry materials are sifted into the water in the 
Sprayer tank. Have agitator running. 
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ntroducing the 


NEW Kelly Cord 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that will stand 
up under the rough all-around service 
tires are called upon to give on the farm 


It doesn’t need much examination of the new Kelly 
Cord to convince a car-owner that here is a real tire. 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities of 
the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong sidewalls 
and a much more massive tread, with reinforced shoulders 
that add to the life of the tire. 


Developed originally to meet the need for a depend- 
able pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly Cord has been 
giving such phenomenal service that our dealers and the 
public alike demanded it in sizes suitable for passenger 
cars and the smaller trucks. 


Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x3'4 up to 40x8. 


Whether your driving is done over ‘“‘hard’’ roads or 
rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will give you 
unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 2 New York 
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TRIMO. 


—America’s Best 


PIPE WRENCH 


Made with Steel 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8, 10,14, 18, 24, 36 
and 48 inches. 
Made in Wood 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8,10 and 14 inches. 
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) DAW LNOWINI 


Never go out into the field 
without carrying a TRIMO 
Pipe Wrench.. It’s the one 
dependable tool that will 
keep your cultivating and 
harvesting implements in 
fine working order. Carry 
several sizes for emergen- 
cy’s sake. 
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You can’t equal the 
TRIMO Pipe Wrench for 
strength because it’s drop- 
forged. You can’t equal it 
for economy because all 
parts are replaceable at 
small cost. After years of hard 
wear and usage, the insert jaw in 
handle can be cheaply replaced. 
It has an all-steel frame and pro- 
tecting guards for adjusting nuts. 
Recognized everywhere as America’s 
best Pipe Wrench. Fully guaran- 
teed. 


Turn down substitutes—if your 
dealer hasn’t the TRIMO, we'll see 
that you get what you want—quick- 
ly—if you will send us his name and 
address. Every genuine TRIMO 
has the name stamped on it—look 
for it. 


Trimont Mfg. Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


6959 
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By W. J. Spillman 








WO western farmers, one from Indi- 

ana and one from Nebraska, came to 

me not long ago. They wanted to 
buy eastern farms. I went out into Mont- 
gomery county, Md., with them to look at 
a farm I thought might suit one of them. 
While out there we visited one of the best 
farmers in the county to get pointers on 
local farming conditions. This farmer 
had a fine bunch of pigs on feed, and the 
conversation quickly turned to hogs, for 
both westerners were hog feeders. 

I asked Mr. Marylander what weight 
he expected to put on those pigs. ‘About 
160 pounds” he replied. 

Both visitors pricked up their ears at 
this; in fact, they looked a bit astonished. 
The Indiana man spoke up: “I would 
put at least 200 pounds on hese like that 
if they were mine.” ‘Yes, and you would 
make more if you carried them to 250” 
broke in the man from Nebraska. 

For several minutes the discussion 
waxed warm. One statement repeated 
several times by the Maryland farmer was 
that “the first hundred pounds you put 
on a hog is the cheapest.’”’ The others 
didn’t deny this, but still they argued that 
more profit could be made by the longer 
feeding. 


All Three Were Right 


The fact is that all three of these men were 
right for the conditions under which each 
of them did his feeding. Along the 
Atlantic coast it usually takes only about 
eight or eight and one-half bushels of corn 
to equal in value a hundred pounds live 
weight of hogs. When this is the case the 
most profit to the head is made by selling 
fat hogs at around 160 pounds live weight. 

In Indiana it usually takes nine or ten 
bushels of corn to equal a hundred pounds 
of hog. When these price relations exist 
the most profitable weight is around 200 
pounds. 

In Nebraska a hundred pounds live 
weight is usually worth as much as ten or 
eleven bushels of corn, and it pays best to 
feed hogs to about 250 pounds. 

Farmers in each of these three sections 
have learned these facts in a general way 
for their own conditions. The average 
weight of fat hogs on the markets at 
Kansas City and Omaha is usually not 
far from 250 pounds. In Chicago this 
average is about 200 pounds. On the 
Atlantic coast most hogs go to market 
before they reach 175 pounds live weight. 

The reason for this state of affairs is 
now fairly well understood. I can show 
this best by some experiments. In 
“Feeds and Feeding,” by Henry and 
Morrison, a summary of about a hundred 
feeding experiments with hogs is given. 
On the average it took about 306 pounds 
of mixed grains to bring a pig up to a 
weight of a hundred pounds. This takes 
account of everything eaten after the pigs 
weighed fifteen pounds, including the milk 
obtained from the sow. 


Weight Increases in Definite Ratio 


For convenience, let us take 200 pounds of 
mixed dry feed as the unit of feed. The 
first unit eaten after the weight of a hun- 
dred pounds was reached produced a gain 
in weight of 45.37 pounds. The second 
unit made a further gain of 43.42 pounds, 
which is a little more than 95.7 per cent 
of the gain made on the first unit. The 
exact figure is 95.71228 per cent, but we 
will use 95.7 per cent for short. The gain 
made on the third unit was 41.56 pounds, 
which is 95.7 per cent of the gain made on 
the second unit. On the fourth unit the 


gain was 39.78 pounds, which is 95.7 
per cent of 41.56 pounds. And this rate 
of decrease in gains kept up to the end of 
the feeding, when the hogs weighed 350 
pounds. 

In other words, the gain in weight on 
any unit of 200 pounds of feed was 95.7 
per cent of the gain made on the preceding 
200 pounds. Knowing that the first 
unit made a gain of 45.37 pounds, and that 
each later unit made a gain of 95.7 per 
cent as much as the ynit just before it, we 
can easily calculate the weight of these 
hogs after any amount of feed had been 
eaten. If we carry the calculations out 
until the gains become so small that they 
amount to practically nothing, we get the 
greatest weight these hogs could have 
reached. I have carried out these calcula- 
tions, and find this greatest weight to be 
1158.08 pounds. It is of interest to note 
in this connection that at the International 
last fall at Chicago, the biggest hogs there 
weighed about 1,125 pounds. Evidently, 
these hogs had just about made all the 
growth they could. 


Calculating the Animals’ Weight 


Just to show how close this method of 
calculating the weight hogs should have 
after eating a given amount of feed comes 
to the actual weights, Table No. 1 is in- 
serted. The first column shows the ob- 
served weights. The second column shows 
the weights calculated by the method 
given above. The differences are shown 
in the third column. Every one of these 
differences is less than one per cent of the 
actual weight. This must be considered 
fairly good agreement. 


Obs. W Cale. W Dif. 
100 99.12 - .88 
150 148.63 -1.37 
200 200.55 .55 
250 251.39 1.39 
300 300.76 .76 
350 349.57 - .43 

Table No, 1 


It has, of course, been known for a long 


* time that a big hog makes less gain on a 


given amount of feed than a little one does, 
but it ‘has not been known that the 
difference in rate of gain could be calcu- 
lated in the manner described above. The 
law governing this case may be stated as 
follows: The gain made by a fattening 
animal on a unit of feed is proportional to 
the amount of gain the animal is still able 
to make. For instance, if we take 1,158 

unds as the greatest weight the average 
oo can make, and if one hog weighs 358 
pounds and another 758 pounds, the one 
can yet gain 800 pounds and the other 400 
pounds. The hog that can yet gain 800 
pounds will make twice as much gain 
from a unit of feed as the one that can yet 
gain only 400 pounds. Another hog that 
weighs 958 pounds and can hence gain 
only 200 pounds more, will ‘gain only one- 
fourth as much from a unit of feed as the 
hog that weighs 358 pounds. __ 

Knowledge of this “law’’ of gain, makes 
it possible for a mathematical shark to tell 
just what weight will be most profitable 
for fattening hogs with corn, and hogs at 
any given prices. The general results are 
as stated earlier in this article. 


Gains on Beef Cattle 


The same law applies to the fattening of 
beef cattle. Professor T. L. Haecker, in 
Minnesota Bulletin No. 193, gives the 
results of experiments in which he fed over 
a hundred beef calves from birth till they 
weighed about 1,200 pounds. s 
During the earlier stages of feeding the 
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calves got considerable quantities of skim- 
milk—some whole milk at first. While 
getting this milk, and for some time after- 
wards, they grew more rapidly than they 
did after the effect of the milk wore off. 
If we start when their weights average 
800 pounds, and if we take 1,000 pounds 
of digestible nutrients as the unit of feed, 
then on the _ unit of feed these steers 
gained 142.67 pounds, and on each unit 
thereafter théy gained 89.9353 per cent 
as much as on the-unit before, or roughly 
90 per cent as much. On the second unit 
they gained 128.31 pounds; on the third, 
115.40 pounds; and so on. 

The weights calculated on this basis 
are shown in the second column of Table 
No. 2. The actual weights are in the 


Obs. W Cale. W Dif. 
800 798.91 -1.09 
900 901.56 1.56 

1000 ° 999.76 — .24 

1100 1099 . 80 - .20 

1200 1199 .97 - .03 
Table No. 2 


first column, and the differences in the 
third column. Here the largest difference 
between an obserVed and a calculated 
weight is only about one-sixth of one per 
cent of the observed weight. This not 
only shows that we have actually dis- 
covered the law governing the rate of 
gain of these animals, but it also shows 
that Professor Haecker’s work was done 
in a wonderfully exact manner. He 
couldn’t have juggled the figures to make 
them come out so close to these calculated 
weights, for at that time not a living soul 
knew that such a law as this existed. 


Siz-Fold Value of Milk 


I have already called attention to the fact 
that while the calves were getting skim- 
milk, and for some time afterward, their 
rate of gain was higher than it was on the 
dry feed given later. A mathematician 
can easily figure out just how much the 
milk was worth in terms of other feed. 
When this is done we get the surprising 
result that as a growth producer, skim- 
milk seems to be worth more than six 
times as much as its composition accounts 
for. Exactly the same state of affairs is 
found in the case of the pigs; while they 
were getting milk their rate of gain was 
much higher than it was later when they 
were on dry feed. 

The reason for this greater value of 
skim-milk is not surely known. But we 
know some facets that may help to explain 
it. he animal body requires eighteen 
different kinds of protein. Milk is the 
only feed that contains all of them. It is 
probable that the feed given later did not 
have all these proteins. This suggests 
that it might pay well to continue to feed 
a little skim-milk as long as hogs or steers 
are on fattening rations. There is evi- 
dently an opportunity here for some very 
pretty experimental work. The dairymen 
would be greatly interested in the outcome 
of these experiments. 


Same Law Holds for Poultry 


I happen to have some figures on the 
amount of feed required to make a pound 
of growth in capons, from one ound live 
weight up to eight pourids. have ap- 
plied the same law to this case, with 
results shown in Table No. 3. The second 


Obs. W Cale. W Dif. 
3 3.08 08 
4 4.11 ll 
5 5.01 OL 
6 6.00 .00 
7 6.98 02 
e3 8.01 01 

Table No. 3 


column shows the weights obtained by 
calculation. It is seen that these birds 
are very law-abiding citizens, for their 
weights throughout are very close to what 
they should be under this law. ; 
aking ten pounds of mixed grain as 
Continued on page 30 
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3,000,000 motor cars 


THE companies which comprise the 
General Motors family have pro- 
duced more than 3,000,000 of the 
passenger automobiles and trucks 
which are tn active use today 
throughout the world. 


Parts, accessories and equipment 
produced by General Motors are 
used on millions of other cars. 


Each day more people are carried 
in motor cars than are carried by 
all the railroads. How impossible 
modern life would be without their 
dependable service! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
i OupsmosiLE + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Stamping Out Tuberculosis 


By Grif McKay 


helped to put Jackson county, Iowa, on 
the map, tells the best tuberculosis story I have ever heard. 
Not a pleasant story, but it has a real kick in it. Here is the story: 

One of the members of Ben’s farm bureau called in a neighbor 
to help butcher a nice, fat, four-year-old cow for beef. The 
slaughtering operation had gone as far as removing the hide and 
cutting into the cow’s “innards” when the two men began to 
think something was wrong. 

The men decided not to use the cow for beef and that night 
called Ben, who got out of bed at 9.30 to answer the telephone. 
(Here is the only thing that*sounds fishy in the story—a county 
agent being in bed at 9.30). That 


(CO sien Agent Ben Walker, who has 





in cattle—to safeguard the health of humans, 
and to prevent the loss of animals and meat 
from this disease. These are the reasons why the federal accredited 
herd plan for stamping out cattle tuberculosis is making such a hit 
in some sections of the country—not in every section, to be sure. 
I recommend this plan because it is a good plan. Here it is in brief: 


The Accredited Herd Plan 


Herds found to be free from tubefculosis on two successive annual 
tests are placed on the accredited list or honor roll, and a certificate 
is given the owner by the state and federal Government. This 
entitles animals from that herd to be shipped out of the state 

without further testing for one year. 





was Saturday night, if my calendar 


In the past few years a great 





serves me correctly, and next after- 
noon Ben drove fourteen miles to 
take a look at the carcass. The 
‘nice, fat animal’ was _ literally 
rotten inside. Ben took some of 
the animal’s “innards” to Doc 
McLeod, county tuberculosis eradi- 
cation inspector, who has been a 
practising veterinarian for twenty- 
eight years, and he said the animal 
had the worst case of generalized 
tuberculosis he had ever seen. 

Doc decided to visit the herd 
from which this nice, fat animal 
came, and, with the owner’s per- 
mission, tested all the animals— 
eleven cows and a bull. Every one 
reacted, showing that they were 
diseased. The owner is going to 
have all the animals killed—they 
wilt be dead by the time you read 
this—and start in all over again. A 
big loss, yes; but he says he is glad 
he discovered the disease and 
checked the spread to other herds, 
and possibly prevented infection of 
some of the members of his family. 

For, the meat and milk of tuber- 
cular cattle can, and does, cause 
tuberculosis in people. One author- 
ity states that between 80 and 90 
per cent of tuberculosis cases in 
clildreneare of bovine origin. 

The most striking example oc- 
curred in Illinois about three years 
ago. Let me tell the facts as I gath- 
ered them first-hand at the time: 


The Notorious “Black Lady” 
A farmer in Edgar county ‘had a 
nice, sleek, black cow that he called 
Black Lady. So far as appearances 








Photo by Boone County Farm Bureau 

‘This cow, when killed, looked like a bushel or two of 

yellow cornmeal had been thrown all through her 
body,”’ says County Agent J. C. Kline, Illinois 





Black Lady, the notorious Illinois cow, that gave 
tuberculosis to five children 


many counties have undertaken to 
stamp out this dread disease by 
what is known as the “area testing” 
plan. This plan, too, is a good one. 
In short, any plan that gets rid of 
the diseased animals is a good one; 
but some ‘plans are not so,easy to 
carry out as others, and some get 
wider results than others, The 
“area testing’ plan is best explained 
by telling what has been done with 
it; take Essex county, N. Y., as an 
example. 


Every Herd Tested 


It has been over a year since a 
drive was started in Essex county to 
test every herd. It took eight days 
by the calendar to do the work— 
you can. suit yourself whether the 
folks worked on Sunday or not. I 
shouldn’t chide them if they did, 
for healing on Sunday is not gen- 
erally considered a crime. 

Twenty-four veterinarians tested 
8,867 cows in 1,707 herds, in those 
eight days. Only 140 cows rgacted, 
which shows that 9914 per cent of 
the animals were free from the 
disease. A list of those refusing to 
have their herds tested was sent to 
state officials and a quarantine was 
placed around the county to pro- 
tect those herds that were tested. 
The reactors were sold as fast as 
they could be disposed of. 

Animals which react and are 
killed are paid for at various rates 
in different states. The state laws 
regarding indemnity can be had 
from the state sanitary livestock 
official in each state. A list of these 














go, she was a lady, indeed. But 
when tested for tuberculosis, she reacted, which was evidence 
enough that she was diseased. 

Not wanting to sacrifice such a nice-looking cow, the owner 
removed from her ear the telltale tag put there by the inspector, 
and gave the cow to his hired man for a family cow. In the hired 
man’s family there were six children. The oldest child did not 
drink milk, but thé other five used milk from this cow. 

A year or two after the cow was given to the hired man, one of 
the children became sick. A doctor was called; he examined the 
little girl, and said she had tuberculosis of the spine. For a long 
time she had to wear a plaster cast. The other four children who 
had used milk were examined, and were found to be tubercular. 
The former owner of the cow was punished, of course, but’ that 
didn’t help the situation a great deal. 

Thus you see there are two reasons for stamping out tuberculosis 


officials is free from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D.C. The basis on which federal 
indemnities are paid can be secured from this address, too. 

To sum up, as the debaters say, the big thing is to stamp out 
this disease. If a majority of the herd owners in any one county, 
township or town want to get rid of this disease, “area testing” 1s 
the plan to use. A petition to the county commissioners, town- 
ship trustees or town officers should bring some lively action; for, 
these men are elected to office by vote. 

The best plan for the owner of a herd in a section where only @ 
few, people are in the notion of testing, is to try the accredited 
herd plan. 

Remember, you can’t tell by a cow’s appearance whether she 
is diseased; often the best-looking cow in the herd is badly diseased. 
The first cow shown looks healthy enough, but she was badly 
diseased. To be sure, have your herd tested. 
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| New Heel-Fly Theory 
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READ the other day:a long article by a 

learned professor as to the origin, life- 
history, etc., of this pest, the heel-fly; how 
a small fly attacks the heel of cattle, lays 
an egg on the hair, which quickly hatches 
and penetrates the hide in the heel, then 
gradually works its way up through the 
tissues next the skin, to find final lodg- 
ment under the skin on the back, where it 
grows and forms lumps and finally larve 
or worms known as warbles or wolf which 
work out through the hide naturally, or 
can be pressed out, and drop to the 
ground, bury themselves and hatch out as 
heel-flies, to recommence the cycle the 
following spring. 

I have never seen the above heel-flies 
and do not think they exist. I had twenty 
years’ experience in Western and Central 
Texas, with range herds by the thousands, 
and with purebred Herefords by the 
hundreds. 

Most of you have noticed in the hot 
months, a largeblack fly sitting on the 
back of a horse, generally towards the 
loins, and if left undisturbed, you have 
seen her make a puncture with her pro- 
boscis and draw blood. She then lays her 
egg or eggs in the fresh blood, this egg 
comes to life almost instantly, and at once 
bores down through the puncture and 
lodges under the hide, where it establishes 
its home, and lies dormant all the fall and 
winter. The warbles begin to mature in 
the backs of the cattle, in the first warm 
days of the spring. The chrysalis escapes 
and buries itself in thé soil, to reappear in 
July as the full grown black fly which 
begins the cycle of reproduction over 
again. John Harris, California. 

[What do you think of John’s theory?— 
Editor.| 
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Feeding Work Horses 


The quantity of feed for the work horse 
depends on the amount of work to be done 
and on the speed at which it is performed; 
a horse requires considerably more feed 
when working at a trot than at a walk. 
Following are general rules for average 
horses: 

Allow 1 1/10 pounds of grain and 1 1/5 
pounds of hay per 100 pounds of weight 
for a horse at: moderate work. 

Allow*14% pounds of grain and 14 
pounds of hay per 100 pounds of weight 
for a horse at hard work. 

As shown in the following rations, the 
kinds of grain and hay should govern the 
quantities used: 

_ For 1,000-Pound Idle Horse 
Ration No. 1: Lbs. 
> 





Ear corn Cowpea hay 5 
Alfalfa hay 3 Corn silage 5 
® Corn stover 9 Timothy hay 10 


For 1,000-Pound Horse at Light Work 
Ration No. 3: Lbs. Ration No. 4: Lbs. 
Oats 8 Cowpeas (c’k’d) : 
Alfalfa hay 4 Molasses 
Timothy hay 6 Oat straw 10 
For 1,000-Pound Horse at Medium Work 
Ration No. 5: . Lbs. Ration No. 6: Lbs. 
Ear corn 13 Shelled corn 11 
Alfalfa hay 6 Cowpea hay 6 
Timothy hay 7 Corn Stover 6 
For 1,000-Pound Horse, at Hard Work 
Ration No. 7: Lbs. Ration No. 8: Lbs. 


Oats 12 Rolled barley 10 
Bran Gluten meal 2 
“antag he hay 8 Alfalfa hay 8 
e Clover 5 Prairie hay 6 





a only advantage of a scrub 
cow is that it doesn’t take so 


long to milk her. 
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TRY A New Improved 
DE LAVAL 


Side- by - Side 


with any or every other 
cream separator made be- 
fore reaching the conclu- 
sion that any other ma- 
chine is good enough, or 
that you can afford to 
buy or use it. 

SEE the machines side- 
by-side first, and if see- 
ing leaves any doubt then 
TRY them side-by-side, 
Do your own -choosing 
after having done so. 

Remember that the 
best separator means 
more than any other ma- 
chine on the farm, a sav- 
ing or a loss twice-a-day 
every day in the year, 
and that the better ma- 
chine will last twice as 
long as the inferior one. 


" “ 


— 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY. 
CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison Street 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 
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Sold on easy terms | 
or installments. i 
See your De Laval | 
agent at once. 


. 


SAN FRANCISCO i 
61 Beale Street 





Ration No. 2: Lbs. 





ABBAGE & CELERY PLANTS, al! eaten y orly > 
ties, strong aad Cy mo, pants, $1.25 per 1000, $10.00 
for 10000, HMIDT, BRISTOL, PAs 





Peach Tree Borers Killed by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) I-Ib. $1; 5-lb. tin $3.75, postpaidorC.O.D. 
Dept. A, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., way, N. J. 








Take a pair of Bernards 
(No. 102) to the office. You 
will find them ‘of constant 
use for repairing type- 
wfiters, decks, straighten- 
ing telephone. wires, cut- 
ting wire and doing the 
countless little jobs for 
which fingers are inade- 
quate. Be sure you get 


B ERNARD 


mieietr Tae! High-Power Cuttin 


PLIERS 


No. 130—Bernard ‘‘Wunax- 
ion’’ Eyelet Punches 
Catalog \‘F*” free 

on request 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 































UPPOSE you are thinking of a new podiiey 

house and need advice about your location, plan 
or arrangement. Perhaps you want to know if it 
pays to bake breeds; what kind of feed is best for 
baby chicks; or maybe the incubator is acting up. 
Write The Farm Journal National Service. 
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salve for galls, sore should- 


ts. Don’t 


BICKMORE 


ewe GALL SARA E te 








Sold on trial. You take no risk. 


ROSENTHAL, CORN HUSKER Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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98 Quality Products 





RE you paying the cost of 
neglect without realizing it? 
Don’t let your car become 
so shabby looking that you 
will be ashamed of it. Don’t let the 
springs squeak and shriek — don't 
let the gears grate and grind. With 
a little attention at the right time it 
can continue to be the same source 
of pride that it was when you 
bought it. 
Use Whiz Products— 


They are made to add years of efficient 
performance to the life of a car—to keep it 
new in appearance after long hard service. 


There is a Whiz Product for nearly every 
need and each product is sold under the 

guarantee that it must 
make good or we will. Ask 
your dealer—he handles 
them for you because he 
knows they are the best 
he can buy. 










wh sa Soom S00 a shabby 
y. squeaky spr Ag 
punctured tire, stiniing- DRESSING 
gears, or a leaky radiator 
there's a Whiz Product 
for it. 
Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual No. 64—It’s Free. 
THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 








Serve and Save 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Brown Swiss to 


the Front 
By Werner P. Meyer 
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ANY who will attend the fairs this 

summer have their eyes set to get a 
glimpse of a ‘‘yodel’’ cow. Some will 
want to see what the Brown Swiss cows 
are like. Others will want to take a better 
look at what they saw in other years. All 
because a Brown Swiss cow has made a 
record of over 1,000 pounds of butterfat. 
This is no small achievement, and ‘‘Be- 
lieve,” the new champion, is the first 
Brown Swiss cow to reach that goal. 
“‘Believe” is the champion of all breeds for 
cows over twelve years old. 

As to the Brown Swiss breed, Swiss 
breeders of late have emphasized ‘the 
ruggedness, easy-milking qualities, and 
the profitablenes§ on ordinary feeding 
rations of the yodel cows. The breed 
boosters can now claim that if you want 
a cow which you can keep for ten years or 
more, and make a good marginal profit, 
the Brown Swiss is the breed to choose. 

For many years this breed was greatly 
talked up for its dual-purpose qualities. 
This in itself undoubtedly hindered the 
progress of the breed. At the fairs the 
breed was put on and off the list. Some 
years they were shown and some years 
they were not. Until two years ago only 
about 350 cows had ever been milked for 
official records. Considering these facts, 
it was not surprising that competitive 
breeders, fair associations and agricultural 
colleges did not class Brown Swiss as a 
major dairy breed. 

Breeders are now striving for one end— 
profitable milk and butterfat production. 
Still they also try to maintain the physical 
ruggedness of the breed. The animals are 
large but produce well on ordinary feed. 
The seven leading Swiss-producing states 
are Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. 

The average production for all Brown 
Swiss cows on test for the year ending 
October, 1923, was 15,775.8 pounds milk 
and 657.11 pounds butterfat. 

The cow “Believe” is owned by F. P. 
Minnette & Son, Sauk Center, Minn. 





Sows Down in the Back 


What is more discouraging than to see a 
good brood sow which has just farrowed a 
litter of pigs, “go down in the back,”’— 
that is, become so weak in the spine that 
she can not walk, much less take care of 
her litter. 

We have found the addition of about 
one-third pqund of mineral matter (bone- 
meal and lime) to the ration to be the best, 
and cheapest cure. Not only is it a cure 
but it is a preventive, if used for about two 
months previous to farrowing time. Min- 
eral matter is required for the undeveloped 
pigs and unless an extra amount of bone- 
forming material is added to the sow’s 
ration, she must draw upon her own sys- 
tem for the amount required, thus weak- 
ening her own bones. Consequently, we 
find the sow weak and unable to take care 
of her litter. H. E. Balbach. 





_—— Goat: rie ha! I just swal- 
“ae a feather-duster and it tickled 
me half to death!”’ 








OVER 1,000,000 IN USE 
Empire - Baltic 
Cream Sepatator 







FREE Service and 

for l year. Money ck 

guarantee, Get booklet, 

price list, monthly 

terms, etc. Just say, 
“Send Catalog.” 


Dept. 32 






















You can now at ene che of Oe Eve 
Butterfly Cream Separator direct from 

our factory for only #2 @2down, andona 

plan whereby it will earn its own cost 

and more before you pay. 

We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 

allow payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH — 


No interest to pay — no extras, 
Every machine guaranteed a life- 
time against defects in material 
and workmanship. 

Trial for 30 Days." rand 
at our risk. Nearly 200,000 00 already 
in use on American farms. Easiest 
of all separators ines and —— 
Write for Free Catalog F’ 


ALBAUGH.- DOVER co.” a) es 





The Original Fly 
Repelient Established 1885 


For protecting animals from 
Flies, Gnats, Mosquitoes and 
many other insects. 

The use of**‘Shoo-F ly’’means 
¥% more milk and flesh from 
cows and more and better 
work from horses. Used and 
endorsed by leading dairy- 
. men for 39 years. 

Every dollar invested in ‘‘Shoo-Fly’’ saves $20.00 in milk and 
flesh. Nothing better for atone in healing cuts and 
eventing infection and keeping lice and mites out of peultsy 


uses. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, Don’t Agcet f fivgiates. Send 
us’ $1.50 e will —oey 


and w you enough * “Shoo. * to protect e 1p 
animals 2 weeks, also our 3-Tube Seavey t , aS Does ali 
we claim or money back. Name express 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1310 N. ‘10th St., Phila. 














On trial. Easy f 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 

Western shipments from Western points 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 


EPARATOR CO. 
puycnn Sirgnaren of 





Personal Service 


NATIONAL SERVICE is a personal service Depart- 
ment of The Farm Journal, exclusively for Farm 
Journal subscribers and their families. Here you 
can bring your problems, troubles, questions and 
ideas for safe, sure, prompt, honest, accurate and 
painstaking attention. 


‘FARM WAGONS 


= or low whéels— 
oh iteel or wood—wide 








W of all 
Mads.” Wheels to ft 
ng gear. 








0. .G. set Geseeoy mie, Moar Mx ft 
* eac 0 kin igr rolific, nd 
free. Prices reasonable. FR SH, Sciota, Minois — 
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Soybeans for Pigs, 
Tonics for Horses, 
Triplet Calves, Etc. 


x 

















Of all the sheep that farmers keep, 
And feed on grain and hay; 
We all know well, none will excel 
The mammoth Rambouillet. 

Dwight Lincoln. 


UROC-JERSEYS are now just plain 

f Durocs. The National Duroc-Jersey 
Record Association recently voted to drop 
the word Jersey from the official name. The 
name Duroc-Jersey came from Duroc Reds 
and Jersey Reds, two breeds or families of 
red swine whose blood was used in the breed 
now to be called Duroc. 


Foot and mouth disease is a great leveler. 


Tillie Alcartra, the world-famous Holstein, 
had to be shot along with the scrubs in the 
California clean-up. “One of ‘Tillie’s calves 
sold for $61,000 when three months old. 


I put two calves on one cow, and milk the 
other. One day I had a young preacher visiting 
and at milking time he saw me turn a cow in 
with the two calves and he remarked: ‘‘ Twins?" 
‘*No,”’ I said, ‘‘why?"” ‘‘Where is that other 
calf’s ma?’’ asked the preacher. No reflection 
on the Cloth, but every man to his own job. 

Jasper Miller. 

Referring to April cover, I train my cows 
to be milked from either side, and such acci- 
dents do not happen. Mrs. C. B. W. 








Triplet calves, all males. Weight at 

birth, 43, 46, and 48 pounds respectively. 

Bred and owned by Charlies Claypool, 
Worthington, Pa. 


Most signs fail, but the teeth and horns 
are good indicators of a cow’s age. Count 
the ‘‘annual rings’? on the horns and add 
two. One pair of permanent teeth, upper 
and lower, indicates eighteen months of age; 
two pairs, twenty-seven months; three pairs, 
thirty-six months; four pairs, forty-five 
months. Each pair of permanent teeth 
comes nine months after the other. 


The most popular name for a cow in the 
Parkers Prairie Testing Association, Minne- 
sota, ts “Queen.” Of 332 cows, twelve have 
this name. These twelve cows last year aver- 
aged 375 pounds of fat, so there must be some- 
thing in a name. 


To prevent choking, keep a few smooth 
stones the size of your fist in the feed-box and 
lay them on top of the oats. The horse 
won’t choke. - N. P. Leibold, Iowa. 


Tonic for horse: Three times a day feed a 
good handful of linseed oilmeal along with 
the corn and oats you may be using. A 
tonic and appetizer that can be used con- 
sists of. one pound Glauber salts, one-half 
pound soda, two ounces powdered gentian 
and two ounces powdered nux vomica. Give 
a tablespoonful of this’ on the grain feed, 
three times a day. H.H.H. 


Miss Ida Tignor, Ashland, Va., had a 
fifteen-month-old Poland-China pig butch- 
ered and it dressed 668 pounds. The 
proceeds to Miss Tignor amounted to 
$146.24. 


Soybeans are worth $1.52 a bushel for 
feeding swine, when tankage is worth $65 a 
ton. Tests at Purdue show these results, 
when soybeans are used instead of tankage 
to supplement corn, and_when minefals are 
fed. The pigs were self-fed. Mineral mix- 
ture used was: ten parts of wood-ashes, ten 
parts of 16% acid phosphate, one part of 
salt, by weight. 
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Pa 
To Ly’ 
to Horses 


OOD TREATMENT insures 


good retums. No horse or mule 
can do his best work with sore shoul- 


ders. « That is why TAPATCO 
Stuffed Collar Pads are a splendid 


investment. These well-made, long-lasting pads protect 
shoulders against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. 















CoOL 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach 
Hook to Pad. Used only on TAPATCO. 
Demand this fastener. 


Pat. inu.S. We also manufacture a complete line of Riding 


Pec. 1, 1914 Saddle Pads and both Padded and Burlap 


April 6, 1915 Lined Back Bands. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 
Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch Forty-Two Years 
Chatham, Ontario (3) Making Pads 




















AVERAGED 180°A WEEK Only $144 


did . 
—averaged $180 per week with a team and an Down For 
Improved PowersWell Machine| 2 H-P. WITTE 
A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. oe rene Governor) 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water CS tees bh —y 
wherever it is to be had. engine. Burns kerosene, distillate, 
Write today for free catalog, wer at will. ui with the famous WI 
UF sak ts tad es aeoment as: | ites am wo AEE all ee kngine Book 
LISLE MFG. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 F R E E— Sent free — No obligation on your part. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
SS RSS RSS eee #1621 Oakland Avenue - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
jai ss ATE & 1621 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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STRAINER awFILTER g| Automobile Makes 27 Miles 
Removes all dirt and sediment through pe , 
quickly replaceable ‘absorbent cotton. Noseams @ A 
to gather bacteria. Holds pail of milk sonotime gy on Ir 
lout tagtraining, Price $4.50 poses. T baie @ | An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an 
mail sales catalogue. & automatic device which was installed in less than 5 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY minutes. The automobile was only making 30 
64 W. Kinzie St., Chicago @ | miles on a gallon of gasoline but after this remark- 
tees eeeeeee eee wee | able invention was installed, it made better than 


57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 995 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and 


is willing to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 
5. A. STRANSK . 998 Eleventh St., Pukwana, 5. Dak. 


30 Laan, from 44 $ co! 
sizes, famous 

ee ee SS eee ne : trom $21. up. 

UPPOSE you are puzzled in installing radio equip- adenues 

S ment; have had trouble with the auto or tractor; | Bezscemeam payments. x 

maybe the gas-engine won’t work; perhaps you are T ires half utual prices Sarid Wo Womey 

thinking of a water system or maybe planning a Write for our terms, 

new ‘building and want your layouts looked over. CYCLE COMPANY 


Write The Farm Journal National Service Depart- 
ment, » | DEPT. 5.15, CHICAGO , 
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Where do Panama hats come from? Panama you say? They may and again they may 
Here is shown Panama hats put out to dry and bleach, 


and the place is a hat poery 
near London, England © K. & H. 


All bills are troublesome. 
From the ones Congress is 
struggling with to the ordi- 
nary every-day store bill. 
But here is a bill, on a 
Goliath Heron, that with 
one jab could kill a man. 
This bird stands about four 
feet in height, and is now an 
interesting inmate of the 
London Zoo U. & U~ 








This charming summer costume consists of an over- 
blouse in crépe de Chine, trimmed with “pearlies” 





The 
Newest 
Pictures 








and a long frill of pleated self material below a girlish 
white collar. The skirt is red and white © U.& 
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This shows a critical moment in the Koch Greenland Explo- 
ration when one of the dog teams became involved in serious 
trouble. For the pest mapping work done by this Danish ex- 
plorer, the Vega Medal was presented to him © U. & U. 





This would be a rather 
trying ride to a nervous 
person. Itis the famous 
mountain climbing rail- 
road on the Pilatus 
Mount, Switzerland. 
The building of this rail- 
road may be counted 
among the greatest 
feats of human ingenu- 
ity. Asa friend told us 
recently, “some railroad 


and some scen 
© Williome Service 
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Our so neg will ie ‘anemasted 4 in this Siveee poultry farm that sells poultry 
It travels from place to place, and for produced o en 

This poultryman’s permanent 

Ham is a good town for eggs Pe 


“on the hoof” as it were. 
route are eagerly sou 


Ham, London, England. 
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A 1,500- 0-Mile Reflex 
for $50 


Continued from page 11 
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should. be near the bottom of the panel, and 
preferably placed symmetrically with respect 
to each other and the variable condensers. 
In placing these holes do not forget that a 
circle of about 4” in diameter around the 
condenser shaft holes must be kept free, and 
that the base-board, about 4” to 34” thick, 
will be placed in the rear of the panel. Then 
place the filament rheostats; the shaft holes 
should be drilled with, usually, a No. 6 or a 
No. 8 drill. As a base-board is to be screwed 
to the base of the panel, holes should be 
drilled to take long thin wood screws at the 


JAorB’ 






Cond 
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base of the panel. Usually four or five will be 
sufficient to support the panel, especially if a 
wooden cabinet is later built aroundsthe set. 

The base-board should be constructed of a 


Plotes 
A183 -Shrowing 





AUG 4 -PIElIOd af Mounting Sockets” 


fairly hard wood, of which mahogany is 


probably the best. It should be as long as 
the panel and about 34” thick and 7” wide. 
The audio-frequency transformers are 
mounted at the back with their coils at right 
angles. At the back of the board should be 
screwed a small strip of bakelite, about 7” 
long and 1” or 1144” wide. This is for the 
binding-posts, of which there should be at 
least six and better eight, the two extra 
being in parallel with the last jack, so that 
‘phones may be taken directly from the 
binding-posts if preferred. 

After mounting the transformers, place 
all the apparatus on the panel and then, in 
the most convenient places left, mount the 
two tube sockets and the erystal detector. 
The sockets may be screwed directly to the 
base-board, but it is better to mount them on 
a strip of wood, and the strip of wood on 
pieces of ordinary rubber bath sponge, as 
shown in Fig. 4. Of course if the sockets 
have their own rubber cushions, as some do, 
this method of mounting is unnecessary. By 
mounting the tubes on an elastic support 
all noises from mechanical vibration will be 
practically eliminated. 


Tuning and Operation 


In tuning the set both dials, that is, the 
dials controlling the shunt condensers of 
coils ‘‘A’? and “B,”’ should be turned to- 
gether, and from experience it will be found 
| that the markings on the dials correspond 
| to definite wave lengths. This last is one of 
the beauties of this set, for after having once 
learned the exact settings of the two dials 
for a particular station, that same station 
can always be picked up—if weather condi- 
} tions permit, and if the station is in operation. 
| The filament current of this set is not 

critical, and in some cases it was found best 
| when using the UV-199 tube to use only 
two dry cells, and omit -the filament rheo- 
Stats entirely; this reduces the cost of the 
set, and yet does not reduce its effectiveness. 

Continued on page 30 
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Radiola III-A 


Complete with four Radiotrons 
WD -11; headphones; Radiola 
Loudspeaker ; everything except 
the batteries. A remarkable price 
achievementat. ... + $100 


Operates on dry batteries 


What wi 


your wheat bring? 


What will your corn bring? Your livestock? 
Will it be top price? It will, if you keep in 
touch with the market—with a RADIOLA. 


Practical, dependable and economical is 
the new RADIOLA IILA. It is achieving 
distance records greater than sets at far be- 
yond its price—getting cross-country recep- 
tion with its four tubes. Every word comes 
in clear and truemmusic and fun from far 
away sounds as real as-if it were in the 
room. It is the set for the farmer who wants 
to guide his days’ work by the weather re- 
ports—guide his marketing by the crop 
reports—entertain his evenings with good 
music. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 





Radiola III 
—t tube ceiver, e ‘ . 
With two Radiotrons Radio Corporation of America 
Sa 11 and — Sales Offices: 
phones: 


233 tease New York City 10 So. La Salle St., Chicane. Hl. 
3 California Street, San Francisco, Ca 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


There are many Radiolas a. many prices. Send 
for the free booklet that describes them all. 



















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 387. [Address office nearest you.) 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 





Address 





This symbot of 
quality is your 
protection. 


R. F. D. 
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July is a good 
month to cull the flock. 
HZ There are eleven other 


good months 





Making Roabeiy Lice Walk the Plank 


HERE are twenty-eight distinct species 
Te lice that live upon or within the 

feathers, or upon the skin, of birds. There are seven species 
found on fowls alone; two on pigeons, three on ducks, four on 
geese, two on turkeys, two on guineas, and two on peafowl. The 
two very common parasites—the chicken mite and the chicken 
louse, probably do more damage than all the rest. 

Various species of ‘bird ‘lice affect all our domestic fowl—hens, 
geese, ducks, turkeys, peafowl, guineas and pigeons. They are 
permanent parasites, spending their lives on the bodies of the fowl, 
and can not live for more than a few days at most when removed 
from the fowl. 

Fowl lice differ from mammalian lice and will remain on mam- 
mals but a short time. Mammalian lice have a piercing organ 
with which they suck the blood, 


By Michael # Boyer pests during the summer. The Department 


highly recommends sodium fluorid and de- 
clares one application will destroy all lice present. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 801 describes sodium fluorid and gives directions for 
its use. This bulletin will be sent free upon application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or to your Senator 
or Representative in Congress. 


Nest Bug Is a Sort of Bedbug 


The nest bug looks so much like the regular house bedbug that 
it is quite frequently Yaken for it. While it is not a real bedbug, 
it belongs to that family. Its home is in the nests of fowls, and 

it will not long remain on the human body. 
It has a long, sharp beak with which it punctures the skin and 
sucks the blood of the fowl. It is 





while those that affect poultry have 
a biting mouth with which they 
bite and chew their food. They 
confine their operations to eating 
the plumage and dry scales of the 
skin. 

Going After the Blood-Sucking 

Mites 


The big question is, how to get rid 
of the vermin. The Department of 
Agriculture, after trying various 
treatments for the destruction of 
chicken mites, with good, bad and 
indifferent results, concluded that 
fumigation of poultry house is un- 
satisfactory, and a stiff whitewash 
alone had very little value. Pure 
heavy coal-tar creosote oil was en- 
tirely efficient, but gasoline was no 
good. While kerosene was moder- 
ately efficient, it lacked fhe body and lasting effect of heavier oils. 

The Department recommends heavy oils from coal tar and wood 
tar, or such oils diluted with a lighter oil, such as kerosene, so that 
not less than 20 per cent of the mixture is heavy oil. This will 
successfully control chicken mites, provided the premises are 
thoroughly sprayed and the materials 
used plentifully. 

A heavy mineral-oil emulsion contain- 
ing at least 20 per cent oil in the actual 
spray, will be efficient under similar 
conditions. 

Mites feed during the night, and go in 
hiding in cracks and crevices during the 
day. Therefore, dust baths are of little 
value, since probably only a few mites 
wil be on the fowl during the daytime. 
Mites are readily destroyed if their hid- 
ing places can be discovered. 


How Poultry Lice May Be 
Controlled 


Poultry lice are more or less a necessary 
evil, and about all that can be done is to 
keep them in control by repeated treat- 
ment. That, at least, is the belief of 
many poultrymen, but I can not see why 
poultry should not be entirely free from 
lice and kept so. 

For years The Farm Journal has main- 
tained that where poultry houses are 
cleaned regularly, and where every pen 
is disinfected with a reliable coal-tar 
preparation, and this treatment repeated 
every month of the year, lice and mites 
will be greatly reduced in numbers, and 
there will be very little trouble with these 











By placing the fowl in a pan, very little of the sodium 
fluorid will be wasted 





By courtesy U. S. Dept. Agriculture 
A more common way of dusting a fowl with 
insect powder 


common in the nests of sitting 
hens, and is so cruel in its attacks 
upon fowls that it frequently drives 
them from their nests. 

To check this parasite, the nests 
should be sprayed once a month 
with either kerosene emulsion or 
some coal-tar product. New nest- 
ing material should be supplied, and 
then the nests should be sprinkled 
with a reliable insect powder or 
tobacco dust. 

Grease and oil should never be 
used on the bodies or feathers of 
sitting hens, as the least trace upon 
the eggs would destroy the germ 








s 

ee ee Scales on Fowls’ Legs 
gy was believed by many of the 

old-time poultrymen, and no less 
an authority than Lewis Wright, of England, that scalés on the 
legs was a condition peculiar to the Asiatic breeds, Cochins and 
Brahmas in particular, but rarely ever in Langshans. Plymouth 
Rocks came next to being ready victims, and this, it was 
thought was due to the fact that the foundation of the breed was 
largely Asiatic blood. In fact, it was 
claimed that all breeds which contained 


ble to these incrustations. 

Another theory was that these scales 
were caused by “sudden exposure to cold 
and wet, and most especially walking in 
snow.” However, the theory was con- 
futed by an Australian writer who 
pointed to the fact that in his country 
they were entirely free from snow, and 
on account of the scarcity of water had 
no wet spots, as the porous soil at once 
took in all rain that fell—yét the disease 
seemed to flourish in that locality. 

It was an old-time belief that scales on 
the legs indicated advancing years, but 
this is not so. I have known young 
pullets to have bad cases. 

It is important to make an inspection 
of the legs several times a year, and give 
prompt treatment at the first signs of 
the trouble. Wash the legs well with 
warm, soapy water and when dry anoint 
with a mixture of equal parts of lard and 
kerosene, or carbolated vaseline. Before 
washing, brush ouf all the dirt from un- 
der the scales with a stiff brush, (a dis- 
carded tooth-brush will answer). Repeat 
every other day until the legs get back 
to their normal condition. 








Asiatic blood were more or less suscepti-_ 
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! Culling Always Pays 
By Oscar H. Roesner 




















HAT the poultry-keeper who does not 

cull out the boarder hen loses money, 
is 7 ee by culling tests in Sutter county, 
Calif. 

The experiments were made on three 
different’ flocks. The culls were separated 
from the good hens and a feed and egg 
record kept of each group. The hens 
were examined one by one and those were 
called culls that showed the following 
characteristics: - shriveled comb, non- 
flexible pelvic bones, smal! body capacity, 
early molter, yellow skin, shanks, vent, 
beak and ear-lobes, and general condition 
poor. The good layers were chosen for 
possessing these: red comb, full and waxy, 
flexible pelvic bones, good body capacity, 
late molter, pale skin, shanks, vent, beak 
and ear-lobes, and general condition good. 
At the end of ten days it was found that 
the culls required as much feed and care 
as the good layers, but fell far below them 
in egg production. 

One flock numbered 241 good hens and 
158 culls. Thirty-three per cent of the 
good hens produced during the ten-day 
test, laying 796 eggs; 10.4 per cent of the 
culls produced, laying 165 eggs. 

In another flock 166 hens were classified 
as layers and ninety-eight as culls. The 
production of the layers during the test 
averaged 36.9, with a total of 614 eggs. 
The culls laid 104 eggs, only 10.6 per 
cent producing. 

The great profit in culling was most 
conclusively demonstrated with a third 
flock in which the culls exceeded the good 
hens, 353 being classed as culls and 331 
as layers. Only 12.2 per cent of the culls 
produced, laying 453 eggs for the ten days, 
but the good hens laid 1,502 eggs, over 
three times as many as the culls, 34.5 per 
cent of them producing. 

Since it is not always possible to tell a 
layer from a cull, it is a good plan to wait 
a week or two before disposing of the culls. 
Thus one may save a good producer that 
has been mistakenly classed as a cull. 
Those, returned to the flock, however, 
should always be picked off the nests so 
as to prevent the return of a non-layer. 

Culling should be done gradually, be- 
ginning in May or June when there is a 
decrease in egg production, and running 
even to October, with the heaviest culling 
done in July and August. 





Breaking Up the Broody Hen 


A couple of years ago I kept a small flock 
in a part of my barn#¥ adjacent to it I 
made a roomy yard. 

Having merged this flock with another, 
the place is vacant. The nests are covered 
and now when Mrs. Hen becomes broody 
she is placed in this roomy enclosure, 
where she has every convenience a hen 
might want, except an opportunity to sit. 
I am careful to remove them to this place 
before they have remained in a broody 
condition any length of time. They en- 
joy getting into the yard and “dusting” 
or “ruffling” in the dirt. Change of 
surroundings doubtless contributes to a 
change of mind. They do not lose weight,” 
are contented, and usually forget about 
being broody in about three days. 

Why not give the flocks large, roomy 
gem when there is an abundance of land? 

t pays. Many times, with land going to 
waste, the flock is kept in a prison-like 
“abe in which grows no living thing. I 

ave yards large enough to «admit of 
something growing in them all the time, 
and I never saw a more happy-looking 
bunch of hens. Edward Connell, Vermont. 
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waiting for parts. 


abandoned. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 





T Considered Strictly on 
a Business Basis 


RURAL users of motor delivery equipment 
-base their buying judgment on these four 
vital factors: Performance—Service—Investment 
—Resale or Trade-in Value. 


SPEED WAGON Performance is'of unparalleled good- 
ness. Due to many exclusive Reo features it delivers 
farm produce quicker and cheaper than any other 
vehicle serving the farmer. Decidedly so. 


SPEED WAGON Service Facilities are nation-wide. 
More than 2000 Reo dealers can promptly service 
any one of the 100,000 Speed Wagons in use. No 


SPEED WAGON Prices are definitely the lowest. Tre- 
mendous facilities and completeness of manufacture 
permit a better product for a lower price. 


SPEED WAGON Dominance, supplemented by Reo’s 
financial strength, is assurance that no Speed Wagon 
will ever be orphaned—or even temporarily 


On a business basis, the Speed Wagon is logically 
the safest buy and the most profitable investment. 


Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. 

bodies. Chassis price $1185 at Lansing, plus tax. 

Write for literature describing Speed Wagon 
superiority in rural haulage. 
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Twelve standard 











Gives the Right Answer 


NATIONAL SERVICE will help on practically 
everything pertaining to farming or having to do 
with farm or home life or rural community affairs. 
It gives the right answer. 
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PROCESS aM I 


The 100% Poultry Feed ° wa 11) eisaving of Sif 
Dried Buttermitk 


in feed cost per dozen eggs when fed Collis 
compared to pen fed no animal tein. 
laying mashes. Made by speci 
ee ae oats ay 

waste TR Y. BO all mi 


gFREE POULTR 


s Pure 
Cotne tented? feed for starting, growing, om 
roller process to retain 100% of the original food ele- 
milk ge ia yocper health, growth and 


BOOK. Peete 


er. Sips ot eet toe 


ernmental work: 
Sent free to poultry raisers 
Collis 








NOW! 5: Leqpeme 8S. C. White, 
C. Brown 
, But, ‘io $50 Barred 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas, 100, 
$9.50. White Rocks & Wyandottes, 
R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 100, 
$12.00. Postpaid. 100% live delivery 
uaranteed. Hatched from heavy 
aying, pe bred hens. Bank refer- 
ence. Big Catalog Free. 
Tee mer HATCHERY, Box 27, Heyworth, oe. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 

with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and 
b poe and die, but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the day they hateh. Gives records of remarkable 
results with turkeys all oyer the U. S. Interesting 
pamphlet of instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farm- 
ers, Address, 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 9, Horse Cave, Ky. 














Squab Book FREE 


Squabs as odiing ot i highest prices ever known. Great- 
. est mark 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and su Es- 
tablished 23 goer rite — 7 for illustrated 
free book, oven juabe. 







300n St.,Metrose Highlands, Mass. 


Shicns New Prices 


Prompt Free Live Divas. 8 Per 100 Logherms, es Rocke —. 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $12; 
$15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives eee 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Me. 
:cO O.D. Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wh. & Br. 


CHICKS $=" Leghorns, dc. 


Buff & Blk 5 perry 10¢. Barred and White 
Rocks, B.C. vege Bik. Minorcas, lic. W.Wyandottes, 
Barron W. Leg.,12c. Mixed Chicks,8c. Catalogue Free 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Bex E, New Washington, Ohio 


Postpaid. 100% live arrival. Leg- 
horns 100, $8.50. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, $10. Buff Orping- 
tons $11. Ten other varieties. 


Free catalog. Beoth Farms, Box boestan Clinton, Mo. 


30,000 chicks w Ie each, Barred Rocks & Black 
Minorcas 12e each, 8. Reds 14e—Mixed Chicks 7¢ each, 
$60.00 per 1000—100 per ‘cent live del. guar. Leaders since 
1910. 14 years’ experience. Catalog free. 
THE KEY: TONE ene Richfield, Pa. 


PATENTS ‘i: Beads. Rasen Aasosl Sond écoe- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watees E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 4 6 & Washing, DC 


Courses. for Rail Mail Clerk, 
Letter Carrier, P. Clerk, Ru- 
ral Carrier, P. M., “ete. Unex- 
celled courses —reduced rates. 
Sample lesson, illus. catalog free. 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























—§. C. White ond ein Leghorns 








Purebred. All kinds. No atthe: 
Quick pes ety Catalog Free. ews 
Colonial Poultry Farms 
Box WG, Windsor, Mo. 


Leghorns, 








8.C. Reds, Barred Rocks, S.C. W 
and mixed chicks 7 cts. up. Safe lelivery 
: and satisfaction guaranteed, free stock. 
Circular 1 free. W. A. Lauver, McAlisterville, e 





Te up. C.0.D. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns ar a 
CHICKS gutxed. 100% del. gntd. 19th’ season — 
Box 93, C. M. Lauver, MeAlisterville. P. Pe. 


CHICKS White Henke, Rate ates 6c up. Cir. — 








JACOB NIEMOND, Box O, McAlisterville, Pa. 
[ARCE —_ fine Poulizy. Turkeys, Geese, Siock: Elees, tow, 


ae. PIONEER » anus, Telford, Real lvania 


White Wyandottes. -22%, Bellevue a boson me ag ues 











FRUIT AND 
POULTRY FARMS 


Cape May County, N. J. 


The soil here is adapted to fruit, truck and_ poultry 
raising. Seven live seashore resorts nearby insure a 
gees market for products. The prices received are 
7 Fn save freight and commission house oo 
he climate is conducive to good health and rst 
class roads, the best in the state, make all parts of 
the count, ‘accessible. 

For list of properties for lease or sale, address 

A. J. Stackhouse, Farm Demonstrator 
Cape May Court House, N. J. 

















Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 


wom 40z. Price each 88c Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. his knife = shears for $1.60. Every 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
eaceeage. Send for 112 page free list and ‘“‘How to use a 


820F Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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it pays to put down concrete 
floors, sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. rr 
Write for FREE CATALOG. —/ 
BADGER KWIK - MIX co., 


4 1040 Cleveland Ave. M k Wis. 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 


ssenh Cincinnatt A cag Fence fez inc. 
Spring Grove 
Nii 


wey 


| —TRAPPERS—ATTENTION— 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs ‘‘TWO 
rene = TRAP” ond a Ge New — pe a 
are traps t absolu' 
prevent WHING G ores” - 4 
Catalog also contains useful 
jaforasten to TRAPPERS. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
Dept. B-7, Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 
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(Pure Paradichlorbenzene 

. Gov, & Tate Exe. » See? 
cence. Frost 10 trees $i. 
0.27 Bast -¥.G. 


« 7 East 42nd St., 


ROOT (= 
BORERS ::::; 





INVENT desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
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| Tuberculosis of 


Poultry 
By Dr. George H. Conn 
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be introduced into the 

»ck by the purchase of tubercular birds, or 
by fowls following tubercular cattle and 
swine. 

When you know that your flock is infected 
with tuberculosis, it is best to destroy the 
flock; burn the fowls and begin with healthy 
stock, but not until the pens have been so 
thoroughly disinfected that danger of rein- 
fection is not possible. Sometimes it is well 
not to try to raise chickens for a year or 
more, although if the ground is plowed up 
thoroughly, the houses all thoroughly dis- 
infected, and sunlight given every possible 
opportunity to act on the germs, you can 
start a new flock without having them become 
infected, if there are not other infected an& 
mals on the farm. . 

Birds affected with the dines become 
thin, are dull and restless and the combs 
turn pale. An infected bird generally wastes 
away and dies. Sometimes there will be 
swelling of the joints of the legs and wings, 
and the fowls are frequently lame. In a 
tubercular flock, it frequently happens that 
every few days a bird will be found dead 
from no apparent cause other than that it 
just gradually wasted away. If this happens 
in your flock, have a veterinarian make a 
post-mortem to see whether or not tubereu- 
losis is present. TWe typical yellowish 
tubercular lesions will be found. 

There is no satisfactory treatment. Birds 
lacking in vigor and vitality are most readily 
affected, and proper care, management. and 
feeding all have a tendency to produce vigor- 
ous, strong birds that will not be subject to 
this disease. 


HIS disease, which is becoming more 
common,»may 
( 


Keep the Dropping 
Boards Clean 


The ‘‘classical’’ poultryman, who is scru- 
pulous about everything he does, may be 
able to hire his dropping boards cleaned 
every morning. It is the most sanitary 
method. But the one-man poultry piant 
can not always have it done that way. 

I know a farmer who cleans his poultry- 
house about once a year. Of. course it is 
a sight, and of course he gets poor results. 
He ridicules the ‘‘book farmer’’ *who is 

“always fooling with his chickens.’’ He is 
a sample of the old-time farmers, who are 
growing less every year, thanks to the 
experiment stations ‘and the agricultural 
press. 

Between the two extremes, cleaning the 
dropping boards once a week seems to 
fit in with the one-man plant. In the 
summer I sprinkle ordinary dry dirt on 
the boards after I have cleaned them. In 
winter, sifted coal ashes. All the year I 
add phosphate (phosphoric acid) to help 
make the droppings a balanced ration for 
the garden. 

If the sis is’ humid and the drop- 
pings excessively damp and odorous, 
sprinkle dry dirt or sifted’ ashes on them 
midweek. This answers until they are 
cleaned out on remea: O 

Pennsylvania. A. M. Vivien. 






Oh Ma! Lookit! Fhe 
rain took all the starch 
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Short Talks on 
Poultry Matters 
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Y Rhode Island hen laid an egg which 
measured ten inches one way and eight 
inches the other way. It weighed one-half 
pound. Who can beat it? 
H.M. B., New Hampshiré. 


I have a turkey egg that measures nine and 
one-half inches in circumference. I would 
like to know if any one has one larger. 

Tennessee. Lloyd E,. May. 


Here are larger goose eggs: I have thirty 
goose eggs on hand, and about half of them 
measure eleven inches lengthwise, and one 
egg measures twelve inches, and another 
twelve and one-quarter inches. 

Pennsylvania. Mrs. B. G. Hildebrand. 


Here is another large goose egg. The 
largest goose egg I ever had was laid a few 
days ago. It measured exactly eleven and 
one-half ‘inches in circumference, length- 
wise, and nine inches the other way. It 
weighed within a fraction of sixteen ounces. 

New York. Charles Miller. 





‘I have twenty-two turkeys that I raised 
on a space of ground 8 x 10 feet. I have had 
better luck keeping my turkeys penned up 
until maturity. I also raise guinea-fowl and 
have all my stock so tame they eat out of 
my hand.’”’ Thus writes Mrs. R. M. Chesney, 
Pennsylvania. 


A Barred Plymouth Rock hen laid her 
300th egg at the Oregon Agricultural College. 
She laid: the 300. eggs in the first fifty-one 
weeks of laying. A full sister laid 236 in 
her first forty-nine weeks. Their mother 
laid 600 eggs in her first three years of 
laying; and their grandmother laid 303 eggs 
in her first year. 


141 eggs from seven hens in thirty-one 
days is not bad. I have seven Tom Barron 
Leghorn hens, hatched May, 1923, that 
started to lay in November of the same year, 
but no record was kept until last February. 
In that month they laid 117 eggs; in March 
141 eggs. One Sunday, March 23, one hen 
laid two eggs. 

New York. Glenn E. Mereness. 


“It is said turkey hensseldom lay more than 
twenty-four eggs a season. I had a young 
Bourbon Red” hen that began laying the 
latter part of March, and ‘she laid con- 
Seoneuile in the same nest until the middle of 
August, when she became broody. For the 
first three months she laid almost every day. 
I honestly believe she laid 100 eggs, but I 
kept no record of them.’’ 

Iowa. Mrs. Mattie Howard. 


“‘What a queer hen!” exclaimed the puz- 
zled visitor, gazing curiously ata large long- 
plumed chicken busily caring | for thirty 
healthy chicks. ‘'That is a capon,”’ exclaimed 
the hostess. “I keep a few to mother the 
chicks I hatch in an incubator. They make 
the best of mothers, have a commanding 
cluck, are excellent fighters when hawks at- 
tack, ‘and give the chicks better care than do 
hens. When I wish to put the chicks with a 
capon I shut him up for a couple of days, 
then place the chicks in the coop with him, 
shutting them in so they can not get out. 4 
will commence calling with a crooning sound, 
and soon the chicks are huddled under his 
ample plumage.” 

Idaho. Mrs. Adna Himmelberger. 
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gives added joy to Radio Receiving 
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ise is the exceptional beauty of its tone as well 
as its great distance range that makes the 
Federal Radio Receiving Set so universally 
popular. 

With a Federal Set you not only catch the 
distant stations but there is the added thrill 
of clear, full toned reception. 


Ask for a demonstration of the Federal Set. Write to the 
nearest Federal Branch Office if you do not know the 
name of the Federal Dealer in your neighborhood. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Standard R A DIC) Products 
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San Francisco Bridgeburg, Canada London, England 
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Home No. 502 
5 rooms and bath. 
A remarkable 
value. 
Materials— 


$1629 
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Join thousands of readers who are saving by Gordon-Van Tine's whole- 
sale prices! nn toe ran fen and direct- peeessaili-ahe ing brings you lowered 
costs. H uality homes, barns and lumber, teady-Cut saves a per 
cent of la ond per cent of material. Read our guarantee! 

Send Us Your Bills to Figure! 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

Send us your bills or es- Re -CutGarages ASK FOR 
timates to figure and get ‘&. to _Book of 200 Home we. Gordon Street 
iocrrsicahtpedwhele bald Birnsfiog Plant Building Matera ap ag 
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material bargains for Houses Alisizes. sizes and kinds of Farm §§ )<20,™¢ Free Books. 
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Four Big Mills—We ship from one nearest you “= pS ag eee: ee eye 
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ESTAGLISHED 1665 — 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back] name. 
383 Gordon Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


~ The Ruckstell Axle 
Power is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
the muddiest roads; climb 
stubborn hills on high 


gear; negotiate congest- 
va ed traffic. For trucks 
it insures “getting 

wr there” and back 
quicker, with 
practically 


\\) double load 
capacity. 
— Increases 

power 

truck for city driv- 3 557 

ing or delivery or 


level country highway 
driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half 
time in getting to town and 
back home, Noiselessin operation. 
The sensation of the motor world. 
Clip the coupon—take it to your 
mearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 
STRATION, or write nearest office for 
Free Booklet. Address Desk 36-A 


Ruckstell Sales and Mfg. Co. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo, 
San Francisco, Calif 
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and you have a 
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nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- 
let giving full particulars. (36-A) 
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Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin 


have © gugat Ge durability—many customers 5 and 
20 y . Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
fing Book 
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and free 
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Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
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the unit of feed in this case, and starting 
when the .birds weighed three pounds, we 
find that each unit of feed produced 60.51423 
per cent as much gain as the unit before. 
The gain made on the first unit was 2.2226 
pounds; on the second, 60.51423 per cent of 
this, or 1.3449 pounds; on the third, 60.51423 
per cent of this, or .8139 pounds, ‘and so on. 
The greatest weight these birds could have 
reached turns out to be 8.6287 pounds. 
The source from which the facts were ob- 
tained did not state the breed of the birds, 
but one can guess that they were Plymouth 
Rocks or Rhode Island Reds, or some other 
middle-sized breed. 

These birds got no skim- milk, and they 
did not gain more rapidly in the early 
stages than later, as the pigs and calves di i. 
In fact, they grew less rapidly, probably 
because of the setback from the operation 
of caponizing. If this is the reason, then we 
may easily calculate how much feed it took 
to overcome the effects of the operation. 

If we assume that the rate of growth of 
the egg obeyed the same law as did that 
of the chicken hatched from it, then we 
may easily calculate the amount of feed 
required to produce an egg. For a two- 
ounce egg the result comes out at .290 
pounds of feed, which is at the rate of 
2.32 pounds of feed for a pound of eggs. 
At one of the experiment stations, a group 
of hens laid thirty-one more eggs than a 
second group, and ate nine pounds more 
grain. This is at exactly the rate of .290 
pound feed to the egg. 
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A 1,500-Mile Reflex for $50 


Continued from page 25 


During reception from nearby, powerful 
stations, the crystal detector should be ad- 
justed for maximum signal strength. This 
adjustment does not affect the clarity of the 
signals to any great extent, but does improve 
the loudness of the received signals. It may 
be found advisable to shunt the primary of 
the first audio-frequency transformer with a 
variable grid leak rather than with a fixed 
condenser which is more commonly used for 
bypassing the high-frequency currents. 


Bill of Material 


Min. Max. 


2 variable condensers, .005 mfd ca- 

pacity (23 plates) at $2.00— 

Sv cctes uns bbee ss $4.00 $9.00 
2 audio-frequency transformers, 

9:1 and 3:1 at $4.50—$7.00 9.00 14.00 
1 crystal detector.............. 1.50 2.75 
ae” 3 Sarre se .70 1.00 
1 single circuit jack. ............ 50 .70 
2 30 ohm (for UV199 or C 299) fila- 

ment rheostats at $1.00 

EID s'xscpeeecas . 200 3.70 
2 vacuum tube sockets for above 

tubes at $0.80—$1.50 1.60 3.00 
2 vacuum tube (UV199 or C 299) 

Ss 5% make cseew scans 10.00 10.00 
3 dry cells, connected in series for 

above tubs ot G0.00...... 1.20 1.20 
1 “B” battery 22% volts........ 1.50 2.25 
2 3-inch dials for variable conden- 

sers at $0.30—$0.75....... .60 1.50 


6 feet of spaghetti tubing or var- 
nished cambric at $0.03— 


NS dh eles an blend ais» 18 72 
12 feet of tinned copper bus wire 
_.. . Saar .24 24 


8 engraved binding-posts, per set, 
engraved ‘‘Ant,"”” “Gnd,” 
SF So “+A” ‘_B,” “4B,” 


oa ae Sage Pe .60 80 
en | ree 40 1.00 
1 bakelite panel 7 x 12 inches... 1.30 2.50 
1 pair 2,000 ohm "phones ....... 3.40 7.00 


2 bakelite tubes about 2% inches 
diameter, 2 inches long, at 
$2.30 pef foot.......... ° .75 75 
*110 feet (OS lb.) No, 28 single 
silk insulated copper magnet 
wire at $2.12 per lb. *Note: 





At least 4% lb. must be ° 
bought, so cost is......... 61 61 
Total Cost... .. 60387 $10.08 $62.72 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD 


There are over 
one hundred thou- 
sand Ford owners 
who know how def- 
initely ATWATER 
Kent Ignition, 
Type LA, increases 
the motor. per- 
formance of Ford 
Cars. It has proven its effi- 
ciency in every-day use under 
all conditions. 


Price, including $108 


cables and fittings, 
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Atwater Kent Mec. Company 
4936 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA 





Grange. Low prices 
0. wy INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. 
MON a In use 82 Years. Officially Endo: 


Deal Pm SAVE 
the 


will surprise i Write for a 
. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





FOR THE AUTOIST 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE LISTS HUNDREDS 
OF MONEY SAVING ACCESSORIES 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
{TS JUST OUT AND NUMBER 44 


“TIMES S SQUARE AUTO SUPPLY C0. inc. 


ADWAY AT 56%ST. NYC 


i MONEY SAVING SUPPLIES — 














A WONDERFUL 


TIRE PUM 


The Rose is America’s mostepop- 
+ age pump. ee for 
quic’ a, iP atent 
Fe 

Ever ry stroke counts. Overt 4 million 
satisfied users. re a trouble to- 
day. Goto 

Guarant 
$2.50 and $3 









buya Rose. 
Y years Sas old i in two sizes; 





ecceieciieias Co., Hastings, Neb. 











You can drive any car in heaviest 

ag oe ae off on high ies any ee without 
or n 

plugs “ oben in cylinders. No leaking aon gas into crank 








FORDS Tlie 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
with Air Friction Carburetor 
_ ~ hs pot all other cars 


a ip be mileage, vows er 
Re itree “ae “"" 


ills on 
Soe difficult on low. Models for 
any car, truck, tractor, 












marine or 


stationary engine. Makes old cars better than new. 
See our wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars. 


Ford...... 34 mi. | Reo....... 24 mi. { Chevro’t...32 mi. 
Buick 4.....30 mi. | Chaim’s....23 mi. | Max’l (25) 30mi. 
Hudson ad 30 mi: P $ ei i) aE 

upp... ...25 mi. | Oakind 6...24 mi. | StdbkrLtG 23 mi. 


~ . 28 mi. | Overi’d4...32 mi. | Cole 8:...17 mi. 
If your car bee not mmentions@® ae ots pome Ss and model for 
particulars and 


SENT “ON 3 30 ) DAYS $* TRIAL 
traffic without shifting 


jerking or choking 
it 30 days on our guarantee of money back if 


case. 
not aie, satisfied. No strings to our pees. 
ARE THE JUDGE. 


nyone w! 
attach it. No boring of new holes or anaes of operating 
ae Write today. 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 


HAT word of six letters, its initial 

letter B, admits of five successive letters 
being struck out, leaving at each abbrevia- 
tion a well-known English word? 


Plus 
« and Minus 


Spell out the names 
of the little objects. 
Then add and _ sub- 
tract as indicated by 
the signs, and the re- 
sulting letters will be 
the name of a striped 
beast of the jungle. 


Building a State 


Take a receptacle for eggs, add a quantity of 
paper, subtract a small body of water, add a 
low piece of land, subtract a beverage, add 
a country, subtract a tin container, and the 
resulting letters will spell NEVADA. 





Matrimonial Statistics 


“How long have we 
been married?’’ in- 
quired McCarthy. 

Then the wife, who 
used to be a school- 
marm, gave him an 
answer that set his 
head buzzing. 

Said she: “I have 
been married just two- 
thirds of my life, but as you are a dozen 
years older, you have been my husband six- 
elevenths of your time on earth.”’ 

“It seems longer,’’ remarked McCarthy, 
‘but I will take your word for it.’’ 

Can you tell how long the McCarthys 
have been married? 





P A Postmaster’s Troubles 


“Nobody would believe the absurd experi- 
ences I go through, nor the weird questions 
that are shot at me during the course of the 
day,’ complained the rural postmaster. 
“For example—this morning a fellow ‘got 
my goat’ for fair. He planked down a dollar 
bill, and said: - ‘Give me some two-cent 
stamps; ten times as many ones as twos, 
and the balance in fives.’ When I demanded 
more explicit information, he really did have 
the laugh on me by showing that there was 
only one way to fill his freak order.” 
How did the postmaster fill that order? 


A Penny’s Worth of Weight 


An economical woman who had heard of 
the children’s way of outwitting the penny 
weighing-machine by getting, on in groups, 
and then stepping off one at a time, tried 
the scheme when she wished to ascertain 
the weights of herself, her baby and her dog. 
She succeeded in finding that their combined 
weights equaled 170 pounds, but after be- 
wildering attempts to carry out the rest of 
the program, the best information she could 
arrive at was: She weighed 100 pounds 
more than the combined weights of the baby 
and the dog, and the dog weighed 60 per cent 
less than the baby. What were their re- 
spective weights? 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


Chinese finance: Little Ting Ling paid for 
his purchases by giving the merchant seven 
pieces of cash with round holes and one 
piece with a square hole. The total value of 
the eight pieces would be eleven bits. 


A charade: The word CANTON. 


Hunting a Saurian: CROW plus HEEL 
minus WHEEL plus COD plus BEE plus 
FILE minus BEEF leaves CROCODILE. 


Kindergarten algebra: A represented five 
and one-third, and B one and one-third. 
Thus A minus B equals 4 and A divided by 
B also equals 4. 


Young wits win: The boy’s method was 
simply to stand the post upright and point 
the sign-board of the town whence they 
came, in its proper direction, which, of course, 
at the same time brought the other two 





boards into proper positions. 
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The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set 
for the “‘cut-over”’ that will bring a new central office into 
being. 

In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 
Two years this equipment has been building. It embodies the 
developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 
scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 

_ in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the. terminal room men stand in line before frames of 
myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. 
Midnight comes. A handkerchief is waved. The insulators 
are ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard 
becomes a thing alive. Without their knowledge thousands 
of subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the 
new. Even a chance conversation begun through the old 
board is continued” without interruption through the new. 
The new exchange provides for further growth. 

This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes 
available for its Associated Companies improvements in 
apparatus and in methods of operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 






















i” 2 | Roofing Products 


Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 


andstorms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


EYsTONE Co: Steel Galvanized Sheets are the durable 
some es 44 od Uneq a tor Culverts, 


sheets manufactured. Uneq i ‘anks, 
Biumes, Hooting, te. Bold by weight b Iegdi ne Copger ok for ths 
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Las-Stik Tube Patch 
for emergencies. Ad- 
heres instantly without 
heat. Can't come off. 


Elastic — stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can't creep or 
tear out. Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., 











GUPPOSE you are puzzled in installing radio equip- 
ment; have had trouble with the auto or tractor; 
maybe the gasengine won’t work; perhaps you are 
thinking of a water system or maybe planning a 
new building and want your layouts looked over. 
Write The Farm Journal National Service Depart- 
ment. 
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To keep my big factory busy all sam- 

mer, I make it worth your while to order now. 

To responsible persons, no money to pay until you 

have proven by 30 days’ free trial that the Walsh is the 

World’s Strongest Harness 

No buckles to tear straps: no rings to wear straps—best 

leather ever put in harness. Lasts longer without repairs, 
hence costs less. Over 8 years success. 

SIX MONTHS TO PAY—Get my wonderful free trial 
offer and easy payment plan. Write for free book today. 
James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 

18 Keefe Ave. ~-Milwaukee, Wis. 


Imported Melotte 
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out of balance therefore can- 
not vibrate. 





















30 days’ free trial—then, if 
satisfied, only $7.50 and a few 
easy its -- and -- the 
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year guarantee. 
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‘*Jack’s Adventures’’ 


Continued from page 12 





people in that town, in regard to his son, 
but no one knew. “I shall ask in this store, 
and if I can learn nothing here,I will tele- 
graph his mother,”’ he told Dudley, who was 
patiently waiting for him. 

“No use, Dud,"’ Big John stated when he 
returned. “I've nothing to do now, but send 
. wire home, then we can plan something 
else. 

It lacked a few minutes of train time when 
Jack and Maida left the theater and reached 
the station. 

While they were waiting Maida asked: 
“Is your name really Jackson?” Jack nodded. 
“Mr. Jackson?’’ she persisted. Again he 
nodded. 

The door behind them opened, and an 
elderly man entered. He stared at the 
couple. Casually, Jack turned, and faced— 
his father! Maida turned and stared from 
one to the other. Big John looked from his 
son to the girl. 

Jack was the first to recover. ‘‘Hello, 
dad!”’ he said, and taking Maida’s arm, led 
her across the room. ‘‘May I present my 
father, Mr. Allen, to Miss Carleton, my 
future wife?” 

Big John gasped; Maida gasped, and her 
face turned a rosy hue. 

Slowly John Allen extended his hand. 
“Glad to meet you,” he said, gruffly. The 
incoming train claimed Maida’s attention, 
and she left them unceremoniously. 

“Well, young man!’ Big John boomed. 
“What sort of play is this?’’ Before Jack 
could answer, Maida returned in company 
with her mother. 7 

Mrs. .Carleton looked sharply at Mr. 
Allen. “I really believe this is Big John 
Allen!”’ she exclaimed. 

His face underwent several changes. 
“Jiminy crickets! and you are—used to be 
—Mary Wood. You married ‘Lucky’ 
Carleton!” 

Maida and Jack exchanged glances. What 
did it mean? 

‘How came you here?’”’ Big John’s voice 
was cordial as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Carleton. 

**My uncle left me his farm near here, so 
Luckman and I'moved on,” she replied. Then 
she turned to Jack. ‘‘And this young man?” 

Big John laughed and gave Jack a resound- 
ing blow on the shoulder. ‘‘My son. In- 
troduced this young lady as his future wife.”’ 
He shook with laughter. “I accept you, my 
dear.”’ 

Maida had recovered and answered with 
some spirit: “I haven't accepted him yet.” 

**Mercy on us!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Carleton, 
wondering how the young people had become 
acquainted while she was gone. ‘‘Where are 
you stopping, John?" she asked familiarly, 
for she had known him intimately when they 
were young. 

“Bless my soul!’’*he exclaimed, as though 
just recalling something that had slipped his 
memory. ‘I must wire my wife that the 
boy has been located. He gave us quite a 
fright.. And Mary,’ he was answering her 
question, ‘“‘I would be glad to stop over 
Sunday with you, if I may. «I should like 


to see ‘Lucky’ again, too. Moreover, I 
think this young couple should be given a 
chance to explain their acquaintance,’’ and 
his eyes twinkled as he looked from Jack to 
Maida. ‘ 


HEN he returned after sending a 

message to his wife, it amused him to 
hear Jack say to Maida: ‘‘It must be milking 
time, don’t you think?’ 

Big John’s shoulders were shaking, and 
Mrs. Carleton’s lips were twitching as they 
followed the young couple outside. Jack 
did not notice the spick and span new 
roadster that waited by the curh. Neither 
did he see the occupant who straightened up 
and leaned forward as the party drew near. 
‘You base deserter!’’ exclaimed Dudley 
Martin, as his feet touched the curb, almost 
at Jack’s side. 

‘Hello, Dud,”’ said Jack, a broad grin on 
his face. ‘Is your gun loaded? But I say, 
Dud, I hope you will let me live a little 
longer—until a very important matter is 
settled.’’” Then he proceeded to introduee 
the now surprised Dudley to Mrs. Carleton 
and her daughter. 

“Iteis a shabby trick, Dud, to get you 
away off here and dismiss you, but I am 
staying the week end with some old friends, 
Mrs. Carleton and her family,’ said Mr. 
Allen. 

“That is all right, Mr. Allen,’’ returned 
Dudley, his eyes on Jack and Maida. ‘Shall 
I return for Mrs. Allen and Grace?”’ 

“Not just yet, Dud. Perhaps that may 
happen later,’’ returned Mr. Allen, with a grin 
in Jack’s direction. ‘‘I’ll.see you Monday?” 

Dudley nodded, and after a few words 
with Mrs. Carleton and Maida, entered his 
car and drove away. 

The Carletons’ ‘Liz’? was pretty well 
packed, but they climbed in, and were soon 
home. 

Big John watched his son with great 
amusement, and when Jack came downstairs 
in overalls, blue work shirt and heavy shoes, 
he haw-hawed, loudly. ‘Laugh, dad,’’ 
grinned Jack. ‘I don’t care. Iam a ‘regular’ 
farmer. I can milk, plow, and—”’ 

“Yes,’’ Maida interrupted, entering the 
room dressed for her home work. ‘Yes, 
Jackson is really a wonderful ‘hired man.’ ”’ 

‘Hired man!”’ echoed Big John, between 
roars of laughter. ‘‘But see here, Jack, I 
would like to know how you became ‘Lucky’ 
Carleton’s hired man.”’ 

‘All in good time, dad,’’ returned Jack. 
‘‘Now, those cows must be milked,’’ and he 
left the room. 

Maida soon followed him. Her thoughts 
and feelings were in a turmoil. ‘‘His future 
wife,’’ she whispered, and blushed at the 
thought. 

Jack watched her as she came, his heart 
beating madly. As Maida entered the stable 
door, he took-her arm. ‘Maida,’ he en- 
treated, softly, drawing her all the time 
nearer. ‘‘Maida,’’ he repeated, holding her 
close. “You are going to accept me, are you 
not?” 

‘*Yes, I think I will, now.” 





The Alarm Bell of the Revolution 


Continued from page 9 


noble words, and they went from lip*to lip, 
from colony to colony, and nobody could 
recall them. He had, indeed, rung the alarm 
bell of the Revolution! 


ATRICK HENRY rode into Philadel- 
phia, a Virginia delegate to the first 
ontinental Congress, alongside his good 
friend, George Washington. ‘In religious 
matters a saint; but the very devil in politics, 
a son of thunder,’’ said a contemporary, of 
him. He lost no time in making himself 
heard. At 10 o'clock of the morning of 
Monday, September 5, 1774, the delegates 
to the tinental Congress walked from the 
city tavern to Carpenters’ Hall, on Chestnut 
Street, now a shrine visited annually by 


thousands upon thousands of people. The 
formalities of organization completed, Pat- 
rick Henry made the first speech ever de- 
livered on Americanism, when he said ‘‘The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsyl- 
vanians, New Yorkers and New Englanders 
are no more.- I am not a Virginian, but an 
American.” 


E come now to that incident in the life 

of Patrick Henry which is most famous, 
preserved to posterity in school readers and 
symposiums of oratory. The First Con- 
tinental Corfgress had warned the colonists 
to ‘‘be in all respects prepared for every 
emergency.’”’ When the second revolutionary 
convention of Virginia assembled on March 





















































20, 1775—a month before the fight at 
Lexington and Concord—its members knew 
that summary action must be taken. Three 
days later Patrick Henry took the floor and 
moved the adoption of a resolution which put 
the Colony ‘‘into a posture of defence.” 
There was nothing startling in the wording; 
practically the same had been used a dozen 
times before, elsewhere, even in a county 
convention presided over by Washington 
himself. But Patrick Henry followed it up 
with words which had never been heard 
before—or since. Standing in a pew in old 
St. John’s church, in Richmond (a shrine at 
24th Street and Broadway, visited by many 
thousands each year) Patrick Henry de- 
livered that masterpiece of oratory which 
swept his hearers off their feet when, midway 
in his oration, he declared “‘I repeat it, sir: 
we must fight; an appeal to arms, and to 
the God of hosts, is all that is left us’’; and 
which, in his peroration, swept them mad 
with frenzied patriotism, as he concluded: 
“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

Is it to be wondered: at that Colonel 
Edward Carrington, listening at a window in 
the east end of the church, was so trans- 
ported by the eloquence that he exclaimed 
‘‘Let me be buried at this spot!’’ This was 
done, thirty-five years later. 

To make St. John’s church, at Richmond, 
all the more alluring today, it only remains 
to add that Benedict Arnold, the traitor, led 
his British troops into this church six years 
after Patrick Henry spoke, and burned some 
of the church pews for fuel. 


treason with which Patrick Henry was so 

ten charged, as he fired the colonies into 
rebellion, to cite the unclimatic sequel to his 
“Give me liberty or give me death’”’ speech. 
The story is told, however, that in 1781, six 
years later, Benedict Arnold, Lord Corn- 
wallis and Tarleton were so fast upon the 
heels of the legislature, that the members 
thereof precipitately fled, first to Char- 
lottesville, ninety-seven miles northwest 
from Richmond, among the mountains, then 
to Staunton, thirty-nine miles farther west, 
beyond a chain of mountains and reached 
only through difficult passes. 

A few nights after their arrival at Staunton, 
so the story runs, a sudden alarm was given, 
causing the fugitives to start post-haste for 
a nearby cave, taking refuge first on a planta- 
tion. The housewife, not knowing the names 
of her guests, is said to have received them 
with true Virginia hospitality: The next 
morning, at breakfast, she made the unlucky 
remark that there was one member of the 
legislature who certainly would not have run 
from the enemy. ‘Who is he?’”’ was asked. 
“Patrick Henry,’ was her reply. * 

“At that moment a gentleman of the 
party, himself possessed of but one boot, 
was observed to blush considerably. It was 
not until after their departure, and a slave 
had arrived, carrying a solitary boot, and 
inquiring earnestly for Patrick Henry, that 
his identity was disclosed to his defender.” 


Phitet “A: this is merely tradition, maybe 
0 


1g seems almost like committing the 
+8) 


libel. A man does not become governor 

his home state four times, serve in many 
legislatures and two national Congresses, be 
offered high appointments by the President, 
and be respected all his long life by all the 
people, who is one .thing in words and an- 
other in deeds. 

However, discretion is the better part of 
valor. Better a live Patrick Henry, firing a 
nation with his eloquence, than a dead legis- 
lator, unbooted, in the dark of a mountain 
cave! 








Bill: ““What’s the trouble?” 

Phil: “I sent a story to the Lavender 
Magazine yesterday and I discovered 
the editor’s name is the same as that 
I gave the villain” 
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This makes a 
_jme supper 





Airy grains of deliciousness 
' to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, steam exploded 
to 8 times their normal size and with the rich flavor of 
nut meats! 


You float them in bowls of milk or cream, crisp and 
toasty grains that melt in your mouth with the smoothness 
of a confection. 


It’s a rare delight for the appetite. A supper dish and 
a breakfast dainty that millions now enjoy. 


Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. Serve 
tonight for a change from the usual supper. 


Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They revel 
in the lusciousness of iehole grains—the minerals and cal- 
ciums doctors say they need—given thus in a delightful 
way. Food that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains 
of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get 
a package both of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed_ Rice. 
And thus supply variety. 
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Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 





Quaker 
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Making an Old Kitchen New 


HE other day a group of women met 
T's talk about making over kitchens. 
After partaking of an unusually good picnic dinner and the 
usual exchange of recipes, we began the regular meeting. The 
group of thirteen women represented nine different school dis- 
tricts. The meeting took place in Iowa, but the same thing is 
happening all over the country where neighbors get together to 
talk over their problems with the help of a government specialist 
sent out by their state college. 
Our specialist first asked the women which they wanted most, 
light or water in the kitchen. She told of one woman who had a 
sink and running water put into her 


By Doris W. McCray 


printed linoleum, two coats of paint and 
one of varnish were advised. A worn in- 
grain carpet treated with a filler, paint, and varnish makes a good 
substitute for linoleum. 

Mop-wringers then came up for discussion and it was remarked 
that one never sees a janitor wringing a mop by hand. 

Kitchen Arrangement Discussed 

There was more truth than poetry in the humorous cartoon 
showing the woman in an old-fashioned kitchen, walking several 


rods during the making of an apple pie. At our meeting a kitchen 
plan was shown and the lines of travel 





kitchen for $6, another for $8, each con- 
fessing that she could have afforded it 
long ago had she known how small the 
expense would be. Several women 
present who had had electricity installed, 
pointed out its advantages, and said they 
used the power not only for light, but for 
running their various machines. The 
relative cost. of acetylene, electric light 
from a farm plant, and light from the 
high-power line were discussed. 
How Much Window Space ? 

Brackets over the sink and work-table to 


hold lamps where they would give best 
light for evening work were then recom- 





A Kitchen Sonnet 


O, little room, wherein my days go by! 
Each like to each, yet each one set apart 
For special duties—nearest to my heart 
Art thou of all the house—in thee I try 
New issues, when the old ones go awry 
And with new victories allay the smart 

Of dismal failures, and afresh I start 

With courage new, to conquer or to die. 

O simple walls, no pictures break thy calm! 
O, simple floor, uncarpeted below! 

The inward eye has visions for its balm, 
And duty done is solace for all woe. 

And every modest tool that hangs in view 
Is fitted for the work it Has to do. 


traced which the owner would walk dur- 
ing the preparation of meals. The plan 
was then re-arranged by means of a few 
changes which would save many hours of 
work and miles of travel during the year. 
We then adjourned to our hostess’ kitchen 
and watched her make a pot of coffee, 
walking just eight steps, while our special- 
ist told how in the old kitchen of her 
girlhood home, she had walked eighty 
steps in performing the same task, while a 
little thought in arrangement of materials 
would have saved time and steps. The 
advantages of tea carts, wheel trays, and 
tables on castors were discussed. Our 
hostess explained the advantages of her 








mended. Our specialist said the glass 

area in a kitchen should be 20 per. cent of the floor area; for in- 
stance, a room measuring ten by twelve feet would have 120 
square feet in the floor, and therefore the windows should total 
twenty-four square feet of glass. She .mentioned white walls as 
making the room seem lighter and larger; but light gray or tan 
walls are preferable because softer in tone and. easier to keep clean 
in a room where canning, separating and some of the heavy tasks 
incident to butehering are done. Our hostess stated that she 
likes her white kitchen and finds it little trouble to keep clean, 
but she has no small children, and her summer kitchen (in the 
basement) accommo- 


kitchen which she planned just as she 
wanted it when they built the house a few years ago. It is a 
most convenient kitchen for a country home. 

We then filled out questionnaires which set us thinking about 
our own kitchens. The questions concerned water supply, light, 
ventilation, floor and wall finishes, kind of fuel, storage space, 
equipment and floor plan. Questions about equipment were 
worded something like this: ‘‘Do you have a refrigerator, high 
stool, comfortable chair, dish-drainer, gasoline iron, carpet- 
sweeper, vacuum-cleaner, wheel tray, power washer, electric iron, 
mop-wringér, fireless cooker, pressure cooker, dumb-waiter?” 
Iceless refrigerators, 





dates separator, washer 
and meals for harvesters. 


The Best Flooring 


Samples of flooring, in- 
cluding oiled hard ma- 
ple, varnished hard pine, 
inlaid and printed lino- 
leum, were then shown. 
The oiled floor is good 
when a little oil is used 
and it is rubbed well into 
the grain of the wood, 
using much pressure. 
Women who had differ- 
ent floors told of their 
advantages and disad- 
vantages, linoleum was 
in favor as the easiest 
to clean and the prettiest 
to look at. The method 
of preserving it is to 
give it three coats of 
good grade floor varnish 
every other year. She 
had seen a_ linoleum 
fourteen years in use 
which had- been given 
this care and it was in 
fine condition. After the 
figures have worn off the Zz 











The rearrangement of old things and judicious placing of new things make 
for comfort and convenience in this cheery kitchen 


those which lower into 
a hole beneath the cellar 
floor, were favored, since 
they would also serve as 
dumb-waiters for carry- 
ing fruit jars up and 
down cellar. The price 
of these refrigerators 
ranges from $35 to $45, 
and in some cases they 
have been copied by the 
home carpenter. A hole 
two feet deep in the 
cellar floor was suggested 
as a cool place in. which 
td keep milk. A win- 
dow-box is handy for the 
less cold part of winter, 
the box being attached 
to the sill so that when 
the window is raised the 
food can be put into it 
to keep cool. 

Other kitehen prob- 
lems were talked over, 
and I am sure every one 
of us went home and im- 
proved our own kitchens, 
if only to move the salt 
box and the coffee cants- 
ter nearer the stove. 
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CERESOTA 


Prize 
Bread 


Flour 
of the 


World! 


Bread is the staff of life. The most 
nutritious as well as the most eco- 
nomical of foods. Always make it 
with CERESOTA FLOUR and get 
quality with quantity. Fine for bis- 
cuits and pastry, too! Pure—whole- 


some—and NOT BLEACHED! 


Painting Book Cc 
for the Kiddies 1 Q 


Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 
—48 pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—12 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Today! 


Dept. J 

















The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Here’s my 10c for your beautiful painting 


book, ‘*The Adventures of Ceresota” and the 
set of Japanese water colors. 








- made from_combings. The new way. Write me. 
Switches Mrs. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, Iowa, 


RENEW YOUR fern is the 

biggest and most 
SUBSCRI PTION widely read farm 
paper in the world. You can’t afford to miss a single 


issue. Fifty cents pays for two more years; one dol- 
lar for four more years. Be prompt. 


Teach Children 










To Use Ned y 
Cuticura i 
Soothes and Heals Ue] 


Rashes and Irritations ; 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 














COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 










Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $12 complete, 
prepaid to your door ' 
we i (west of Denver $13.50). 

ee You pay postman. 


GUARANTEED in every way the pertcaes 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. 53, Toledo, Ohio 











Cooking” mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 


“Secrete of Canning and | 

















g Jelly, Jams and 
Marmalades 
By Sarah Tyson Rorer 
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O make good jelly, select fresh perfect 

fruit, just ripe, not overripe. Fruits 
for jelly making may be divided into two 
groups: The first; fruits rich in pectose, 
such as apples, quinces, guavas, crab- 
apples, Japanese quinces (the fruit of 
Pyrus japonica), grapes, plums, cran- 
berries, blackberries, loganberries, white, 
red and black currants. With these fruits 
use three-quarters of a pound of granu- 
lated sugar to each pint~of juice. The 
second group is composed of fruits that 
are lacking in pectose. 

Large fruits should be washed and cut 
into slices without paring; reject the cores 
and seeds. Use one quart of water to 
three pounds of sliced fruit; cook, stirring 
frequently, until the fruit is very soft; 
turn into a jelly-bag and drain, without 
pressure, overnight. The bag should be 
made three-cornered, of strong, un- 
bleached muslin. Hang on a bird-cage 
hook or a broom-handle, placed over the 
backs of two chairs. In the morning 
measure the juice, put it in the kettle, boil 
five minutes, add the sugar, stir until 
sugar is dissolved, boil ten minutes, skim 
and test. To test, put a tablespoonful of 
the boiling jelly in a saucer and stand in 
a cold place, for a moment. If done the 
surface will be solid, as you draw it toward 
you with a spoon. If not, boil a few min- 
utes longer and try again. When done, 
pour into jelly glasses, and when cold 
cover with a thin layer of paraffin. Cover 
tops with tissue paper, pasted down over 


the glasses. : 
Small Fruits 


In using small fruits, such as currants and 
berries, clean, remove stems and leaves. 
Put a pint of water in the bottom of the 
kettle, add a quart of the fruit, mash with 
a wooden pestle, then add more fruit, 
mash, and continue thus until you have 
the desired quantity. Boil and stir for 
twenty minutes and finish as directed for 
the other fruits. 


Fruits Lacking in Pectose 


The second group of fruits, containing a 
small quantity of pectose, should be 
blended with those rich in this substance. 
Apple juice is best for this purpose because 
it is neutral, easily obtained throughout 
the season, less costly than other fruit and 
very rich in pectose. Apple juice can be 
canned in the fall when apples are plenti- 
ful. Prepare the apples as for jelly, boil 
the juice without sugar for ten minutes 
and can in pint, quart or half-gallon jars, 
to use in the early summer of the next 
year. Can the juice as you would can fruit. 
Use half and half with other fruit juices. 

Pleasing combinations include apple 
juice and pineapples, apple juice with 
cherries, peaches, pears, elderberries and 
tomatoes. Other good combinations are: 
Red currants with red and black rasp- 
berries; white grapes and black currants; 
crab-apples and white grapes; quinces and 
white grapes; quinces and _ bananas; 
damsons and white grapes. All these can 
be made with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of juice. 

Juices left over from canning plums, 
strawberries, cherries and raspberries com- 


bined with an equal quantity of apple 


juice make excellent jellies, if«boiled a 
little longer than the time given. Or they 
can be made into jelly by the addition of 
commercial pectin which can be bought 
ready for use, or can be canned for water- 
ices. Save all pulp from jellies for jams and 
vinegar. Fruit vinegars give a delightful 
flavor to salads. 
Continued on page 36 
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JameJelly made with 
CERTO costs less’ 





Keep track of expense and results and 
you will find the illustrations above are 
fair comparisons of cost of these two 
methods of jam and jelly making. 

You make so much more by the Certo 
method that the addition of Cérro and a 
little more sugar is really an economy. 
The reason is that with Certo you boil 
only one minute—you save the juice 
boiled away by the long boiling-down 
process of the old method. 

Even if your fruit costs nothing, the 
Certo method saves your time over a hot 
stove—and that is more than money. 
With Cerro, also, you never havea fail- 
ure and your jam or jelly has a better 
color and flavor because no juice is 
boiled away. 

Make all of your jam and jelly with 
Certo this year—it’s better, cheaper, 
quicker and so easy. Cerro is pure fruit 
ee eee no gelatine—and is 

ighly endorsed by the best cooking au- 

thorities. If your grocer can’t supply 

Certo with recipe book attached, both 
will be sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 

912-A Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. a 
Blackberry Jam—Crush about 2 qts. ripe ber- 
ries in separate portions, so that each berry 
is mashed. This allows fruit to quickly ab- 
sorb the sugar during the short boil. Measure 
4 level cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries into large 
kettle, add 7 level cans (3 Ibs.) sugar and 
mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constantly 
before and while boiling. Boil. hard for one 
full minute, remove from fire and stir in % 
bottle (scant % cup) Cerro. From 
time jam is taken off fire allow to 
stand not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the meantime 

skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in 
open glasses paraffin at once. If in 
jars seal at once and invert for 10 
minutes to sterilize the tops. Use 
same recipe for Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry or Loganberry Jam. 













A GOOD COOK BOOK 


is like an old friend—you can de- 
nd on it, not only in emergencies, 

t for every day occurrences. 
C k B k Mrs. Rorer’s Famous Cook Book 
OOK DOOK | has 581 pages, nearly 1200 recipes. 
Nothing in it but what has been 

proved sure. All the recipes are 
given in a clear, De under- 
stood style so that the begin- 
ner can make the dishes as 
easily as the experienced cook. 
Chapters on ice creams, jellies, 
candies, fruit canning and pre- 
serving; lists of necessities for 
kitehen and pantry; 

weights and measures, and a complete index, ind in 
cloth, size 54x74 in. Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


ARNOLD & CO., 420 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA 











Virginia Home 
Can Sealer 


and Virginia 
oe reais te 
and 
you had the 


cans a day 
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Freshen your 
Complexion wu 


this pure, snow-white lotion. It cleans- 
es, refines, invigorates and beautifies. 
Simple to use, yet always sure to give 
most gratifying results. Is now used 
daily more women of refinement 
and beauty than any similar prepara- 
ae ral cy wonderful success. Safe and 


Hinds#zCream 


for SUNBURN 


Quickly ass and heals irrita- 
ted inflamed skin, prevents 
peeling an and blisters. Keeps the 
at or sep 
drusgises, rtment 
stores and 5 and 10c chain 
stores, or mail post 
. 3 sizes, 10c, 50c, $1.00 00. 
oney order or stamps. 


Free Trial Bottle 
with booklet and direc- 


tions if you give name 
of your dea 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 46, Portland, Maine 


















No One Wants His Subscription to Stop 


If your subscription to The Farm Journal runs out 
this month be sure and send your dollar promptly; 
otherwise you will not get the next number. 











COOL COMFORT 


ironing will be the pleasure this sum- 
mer of the 1,000,000 housewives who 
= > ROYAL SELF -HEATING 


Are you one of 
these fortunate 
women ? 


If not, ask your 
Hardware Mer- 
chant or write us 


today. 


THE ROYAL SELF-HEATING IRON CO. 
Box A _ Big Prairie, Ohio 








Patterns for 
Midsummer 





ITH the figured materials ‘now in 
lavor, avoid fussy details or trimming. 
Beauty and correctness of line, proper 


fitting and careful finishing are the points 
which count most. This is especially true in 
connection with clothes made for the stout 
figure. 

Ladies’ dress No. 4803 is cut on good lines 
for the woman who is stout. The pattern is 
shown developed in figured percale, but 
linen, ratine, cotton crépe, chambray or 
seersucker could also be used, wnile later in 
the year, the pattern could be used for serge, 
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4765. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4 years. 

4803. Ladies’ Morning Dress. 7 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50 inches bust measure. 

4785. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4771. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-386; Medi- 
um, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4795. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 


wool crépe or poplin. The dress closes under 
the front panel, and can be made with long 
or short sleeves. 

The prettily shaped apron pictured in 
No. 4771 is made of dotted percale, the edges 
finished with bias-fold tape. Any apron 
material could be used. By closing the seam 
in the center back, the model could be used 
as an overdress to be worn with a blouse. 

Pattern No. 4785 shows how two short 
lengths of harmonizing material can be used. 
The panel front, collar and belt are made of 
white madras, the rest of the dress of polka 
dot percale. The dress could also be made of 
one material, with embroidery stitches on 
the edges of the panel, the collar and belt. 
The embroidery is done in simple running 
stitches with thread in harmonizing color. 

Boys’ suit No. 4765 is so practical, pretty 
and comfortable that it is sure to please. 
The suit is shown made of blue chambray 





The Fa arm Journal. Paems 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
integest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 

postpaid; send coin. Seas } i. cents in coin for our 
up-to-date — ae cos ummer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs Wh aeereieee and children’s 
poe pian ~¥ 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
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with white pearl buttons and a red silk lacer. 
Natural tan linen with a white or brown 
lacer, white Indian head, seersucker or kin- 
dergarten cloth in blues, browns, or red and 
white are all good for this pattern. 

The wide leg portions of the rompers shown 
in No. 4795 make the pattern an excellent 
one for hot weather. The rompers are made 
of gingham, but chambray, seersucker, 
chintz, and crépe are all used. 





Jelly, Jams and Marmalades 
Continued from page 35 
Ginger jelly is made by boiling green 
ginger-root with the apple juice and sugar. 
Strain into glasses. If candied ginger is 
used, chop it finely and do not strain. 


Mint jelly is made by adding bruised mint 
leaves to the boiling juice of green grapes or 
Pippin apples and sugar. Color slightly 
with vegetable green. Or add to the jelly, 
when done, five drops of oil of spearmint to 
each quart of jelly, color with vegetable 
green. 


Bar-le-Duc: Select large white or red 
currants. Wash and stem them carefully. 
Put a layer of currants in the preserving 
kettle, pour over enough boiling strained 
honey to cover. Stand aside for twenty-four 
hours. Then lift the currants carefully on a 
skimmer, fill glasses three-quarters full, boil 
the sirup for ten minutes or until thick, fill 
the glasses and finish the same as jellies. 


How To Make Jams 


Jams are really jellies with the pulp left in. 
Use one-half pound of sugar to each pint of 
pulp. Cook the fruit without paring until 
soft, press through a fine colander or sieve, 
reheat, add sugar and cook and stir until it 
forms a thick jelly-like mass. Put in jars, 
or glasses the same as jelly. 

Good combinations are made by mixing 
tomatoes with apples, pineapple with yellow 
tomatoes, damsons and grapes, grapes with 
pears, plums with pears and grapes, goose- 
berries and plums, peaches and apples, or 
quinces and apples. Blackberries, Concord 
grapes and rhubarb make excellent jams 

one. 


Apple jam: Prepare two quarts of apple 
juice as for jelly. Bring it to a boil. Pare, 
quarter and core one-half peck of apples, 
add them to the juice, cook and stir until it , 
forms a thick mass. Try in this way: Put: 
a tablespoonful in a saucer, stand in the cold 
a.moment; if it does not spread or thin on 
the edges, it is done. Put into jars or glasses 
when done. 


How To Make Marmalades 


Marmalades are about the same as jams, 
except they are not pressed through a sieve. 


Pumpkin marmalade: -Take equal weight 
of sour oranges, pumpkin and granulated 
sugar. Cut the oranges in very thin slices 
toward the center; reject seeds and pith. 
Pare and cut the pumpkin into very thin 
slices; mix the oranges and pumpkins and 
add a quart of cold water to each pound and 
a half of the mixture. Cover and stand aside 
overnight. Next morning boil this slowly 
for three hours, add sugar and boil slowly 
until clear and thick. Stir now and then to 
prevent scorching. This will keep in glasses 
the same as jelly. 


Carrot marmalade: Wash, scrape, and 
grate two pounds of fine full-grown carrots. 
Add an equal quantity of ripe yellow peaches, 
stoned but not pared. To each pound of 
the mixture allow one-half pound of granu- 
lated sugar. Cook the carrots with -the 
peaches, stirring carefully for twenty min- 
utes. Add the sugar and the juice of one 
lemon. Boil until clear and jelly like. Put 
~— in glasses. 

For good combinations, try apples and 
quinces, white grapes and plums, grapes and 
pears, apples and pears, yellow tomatoes and 
peaches. 


‘Farmers’ figs: Select the small yellow or 
red tomatoes, scald carefully and remove the 
skins. Allow four pounds of sugar for every 
six pounds of tomatoes. Put the tomatoes 
in single layers on platters, strew them thickly 
with sugar! Stand them in a hot oven until 
the sugar has thoroughly penetrated the | 
tomatoes.. Lift carefully one at a time, to 
other platters, and dry i in the sun, sprinkling 
with granulated sugar while When | 
perfectly dry, pack in tin boxes, with layers 
of sugar between. Do not let rain or dew f: 
on tomatoes while drying. 
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How To Look Cool 
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NTELLIGENT care of the body is neces- % 


sary at all times and each season brings 
its own problems. ‘‘How to look cool when 
you're not”’ is the problem which most of us 
face during the summer months. Cleanliness 
of person is of the greatest importance and in 
order to be clean we must bathe. Bathe in a 
tub if you have one; if not, a sponge bath 
will have to do, but the all-over bath once a 
day is very desirable. 

A bath not only cleanses the surface of the 
skin, but helps to remove the dead outer 
skin, opens the pores and allows many im- 
purities to escape. Because of this, I prefer 
the hot tub bath to be taken at night when 
free perspiration is allowed to follow. The 
daytime bath is usually a hurried affair; 
followed by the use of talcum powder in 
order to check perspiration, this clogs up the 
pores and defeats one purpose of the bath. 

Sponging the body with lukewarm water 
has a cooling effect and is very refreshing on 
a warm day. Such a bath can well become 
a part of the afternoon toilet and can be 
followed by a liberal use of talcum powder in 
order to check the perspiration which would 
be so uncomfortable when dressing for the 
afternoon or evening. 

Perspiration which is especially offensive 
in odor is a trial to which no one need be 
subjected. Very satisfactory remedies for 
the correction of such odors have been 
placed on the market. Mild cases can be 
relieved by rubbing a pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda in the armpits. There is a talcum 
powder much used by nurses which corrects 
body odors, but for extreme cases it may be 
necessary to use the stronger preparations. 

With the present style of dress it is almost 
impossible to wear dress shields, and if the 
perspiration is very free under the arms a 
simple preparation which will check the flow 
is recommended. 


Bromidrosis 


Perspiration of the feet is most uncomfortable 
and is made worse if accompanied by a bad 
odor. This is really a disease known as 
“‘bromidrosis”’ and is difficult to cure. The 
feet should be bathed night and morning in 
water containing salt or alum. The stock- 
ings should be changed daily or even twice a 
day, and several pairs of shoes should be 
kept. in use in order to allow each pair to be 
thoroughly aired and dried before being 
worn again. For the treatment of bromi- 
drosis the National Druggist suggests the 
following formula, under the name of Army 
Foot Powder, to be dusted in the shoes night 
and morning: Salicylic acid, one dram; boric 
acid, four drams; menthol, thirty grains; 
eucalyptol, thirty minims; French chalk, 
four ounces. Rub into a fine powder in a 
mortar (this should be done by a druggist). 
One of our readers was cured of this trouble 
by using a mixture consisting of one ounce 
each, of glycerine and tincture of myrrh. 
Rub on the feet night and morning. 


Lotion for Tan 


The following lotion is recommended for 
those who tan: Rosewater, one pint; pul- 
verized borax, one-half ounce; lemon-juice 
(strained), one ounce. Use lotion freely 
after being exposed to the sun. A broad- 
brimmed hat will afford protection against 
the sun’s rays, a veil protects against both 
sun and wind. A good method is to apply a 
good lotion or cream and cover this with 
powder. 

Long motor trips are very hard on the 
skin. After a long ride in wind, dust or sun, 
cleanse the skin thoroughly with a good 
cold-cream, allowing the cream to work into 
the pores, then wipe off with absorbent cot- 
ton and an old linen towel or handkerchief. 
The face should not be washed until the 
next morning, when the inflammation caused 
by the sun and wind has disappeared. The 
face may then be well washed with warm 
water and a good soap, and well rinsed with 
cold water. Follow this method after un- 
usual exposure. 


Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
eare of the can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
Saaase Philedelghie. Pa, Wate brieBy, with pen 
.Square,Phi a, Pa. Write briefly, wi 
and ink, and edits stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
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PERFECTION 
Live Heat OVEN 


No matter how strong the odor you can safely 
bake such foods together in the New Perfec- 
tion “Live-Heat’” Oven. 


Perfectly baked dinners come out of this oven 
all at the same time—no mixing of flavors even 
in the most delicate desserts. What a delight to 
the housewife. What a saving in time and fuel. 


The big, outstanding feature of the New Per- 
fection “Live Heat” Oven is its unique system 
of ventilation. Freshly heated air from the 
burners circulates quickly around the food, and 
is then forced out of the oven, carrying away 
all moisture and odors. 


Substantially built, durable but light. Special 
rust-resisting finish. Prices $2.50 to $9.75. 
There’s a dealer near you with a size and style of 
“Live-Heat” Oven to fit your need. Let him show 


you also the world-famous New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves and Ranges. 


,» THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7758 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








dn Canada the Perfection Stowe Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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Ginger Ale— 
the best you ever 
tasted, made right 
in yourown home 





AKE your own ginger 
ale at home. Have it 
ready whenever you are 
thirsty or when “company” 
comes. Know that it is pure 
—made with real ginger root. 
A package of Hires House- 
hold Extract for making 
ginger ale costs only 25c and 
makes 80 glasses of the best 
and purest ginger ale you 
ever tasted. 

It is just as quickly and 
easily made as the rootheer 
you make from Hires House- 
hold Extract. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
210 S. 24th §t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXTRACTS 


Gor making yet et home 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 


package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35¢ and $4, 
respectively. 
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Have a hobby—It will give you much 
pleasure 
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Nature Pictures Without Films 


By Frederick C. Hassold 


HE trees, leaves, shrubs, flowers, and 
especially the wild flowers, bring to us an 
endless variety of exquisite and beautiful 
shapes and forms. Many of our boys and 
girls find recreation and enjoyment in collect- 
ing specimens, then pressing and mounting 
them for preservation. This is a tedious job 
and somewhat unsatisfactory, because of the 
tender formation of many specimens, which 
eventually become broken and surely spoil 
the original effect. 
But there is another way of preserving 
these wonderful forms of nature, and this 


the kitchen cupboard; and a few dozen sheets 
of blue-print paper, which can be purchased 
at any of the photographic shops. 

To begin, go into your garden and pluck a 
few leaves or flowers. Select perfect speci- 
mens, Open your printing-frame (have the 
glass clean) and arrange your spray or leaf in 
a pleasing position on the glass. Lay on this 
your prepared blue-print paper, face down, 
fasten the back, and expose to sunlight from 
one to four minutes, according to the effect 
desired. The paper is then quickly im- 
mersed in a pan-of plain water, and at once 





Adlumia Cirosa fern 


article is written to enlist a new army of 
workers in this delightful pastime. 

Most of us are familiar with photography, 
and many an amateur has snapped his lens 
on roll after roll of film and then has had them 
developed by the professional. 

The following hints and suggestions will 
show how any one absolutely unfamiliar with 
any photographic manipulations can make 
pictures of surpassing beauty, and soon have 
a collection of which to be justly proud. The 
only things necessary are a printing-frame 
with glass, preferably 5 x 7 inches; a pudding 
dish or pan which can be confiscated from 


Sweet Alyssum 


Evergreens 


the unexposed parts will clear up to a pure 
white, leaving the outline of your specimen 
showing on a beautiful blue background. 
The water should be changed occasionally to 
wash out all the chemicals and lastly a thor- 
ough rinsing under the tap. Shake off the 
surplus water and dry between clean blotters. 

Those having a knowledge of printing 
methods in photography, may get more 
beautiful and artistic results by using the 
glossy gaslight printing papers which require 
development and fixing. . These are then 
squilgeed on ferrotype plates. When dry, 

Continued on page 39 
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) Young Folks’ Sketch | 
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of our young folks. To join: Senda 
etch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by July 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 19, for July, is ‘An Old 
Stump.” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without, lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. See that you have contrast. Do not 
hurry. Take your time and do it nght. 

Prize winners of Subject No. 17 were: 
First. Ira Beebe, Pennsylvania. Second, 
Margurede C. Wehrung, New York. Third, 
Ethel Knecht, Maryland. Fourth, Bertha 
M. Cheney, Massachusetts. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Russell Welbourne, Illinois; Steven Toth, 
New York; Anna Marie Hufnagel, Pennsyl- 
vania; Josephine Armstrong, Pennsylvania; 


Oe cnr. To train the eyes and hands 
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Frederick Klimack, Pennsylvania; Ruth 
Paulson, California; Ruth Felpel, Maryland; 
and Jeannette Luebben, Wisconsin. 


























Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Youn, Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. : 






































ARED, WHITE & BLUE 
PLANNED tiN YCES 





having fun on the Fourth, or any time in 
uly, without danger of burns and bruises. 
You could have a ‘‘Red, White and Blue’”’ 
party. Your invitations should have a tiny 
flag, thrust through the corner, and should 
read: 


Please come to my party on Fourth of 
July, (or other date) 

We'll WEAR caps, and EAT crackers, 

And torpedoes try. # 

From 3 P. M. to6 P. M. 


For ‘eats,’ thin bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches may be filled with ham or chicken 
which has been run through the chopper and 
slightly thickened, as for croquettes. Wrap 
each sandwich in waxed paper, then very 
neatly in white tissue paper, pasting a square 


‘ Thaving are so many delightful ways of 


of red over the folds, and behold! A pack of 
firecrackers! 
Butterthins are nice for cracker sand- 


wiches and may be filled with flavored 
icing—jelly or peanut butter. Make fire- 
crackers by covering small sticks of candy 
with waxed paper, then with red paper. Cut 
four-inch squares of tissue paper, place in the 
center of each a spoonful of shelled peanuts 
and twist up the corners for torpedoes. 

Hold the party out-of-doors; or if the day 
is rainy, a splendid place will be the haymow 
or attic, or any nearly empty room which 
holds nothing to hurt the children or be 
damaged by them. 

For decorations, use little flags and strips 
of red, white and blue bunting or tissue 
paper; these will make things more festive. 
For games you will need paper, pencils, three 
or four hoops, and a few more balloons than 
there are children. If you can not get bal- 
loons, make a lot of bean-bags instead. 

If father, mother or big sister can tell 
history stories so they seem alive, begin the 
party with two or three of these. Our coun- 
try 1s dearer when we realize why our fore- 
fathers came here, what they tried to estab- 
lish, and how they suffered for it. After 
this, give every child a paper cocked hat and 
a tiny flag, and march to the place where 
the party is to be held. 

Hoop races make a good start, and barrel 
hoops will do. Have one hoop wound with 
red, another with blue, and a third with 
white. Let three children’ take sticks and 
colored hoops and race from one point to an- 
other. This is very pretty, and the children 
will think it is lots of fun. Now three other 
children run a funny race: One hoop has a 
piece of rope ten feet long run through it. 
Each end is taken by a child, while a third in 
the middle mans the hoop. All start at a 
given signal, and you may imagine the 
difficulties in keeping the hoop straight. 

Now hang your hoops by strings from three 
branches or beams in the haymow, and while 
they are swinging try to toss your bean-bags 
or balloons through—or blow the balloons. 
Do not stand too near the hoops. All the 
children take turns, and the one who misses 
fewest times is winner. 

You may serve refreshments after this. 
If mother can surprise you with ice-cream, 
that will be jolly; if not, every one likes 
lemonade. ‘ 

While you are resting, give each a sheet of 
paper with ‘‘Fourth of July’’ printed across 
the top, and see which could make the most 
other words from those in a given time—say 
fifteen minutes. Another nice game is the 
U.S. puzzle. We often see maps of our coun- 
try in advertisements. If you can find one 
map for each guest, paste them carefully 
beforehand on thin cardboard, cutting apart 
on the boundary lines all the states but the 
tiniest. The winner in this is the one who 
can most quickly put the country together. 

ow try a balloon race. The children 
Stand in line, and at the signal all toss up 
their balloons and start walking toward a 
£iven point, trying to keep in line, and never 
allowing the balloons to fall. The one who 
first reaches the goal, without allowing his 
lloon to touch the ground, is the winner. 
You can play this with bean-bags too, tossing 
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and catching, and as you can’t watch any- 
thing but the bag, the race is exciting. 

Now with one bean-bag or balloon, all the 
children stand in a circle, one child tossing up 
and toward: the next, who bats the balloon 
upward toward the next on his right, and so 
on around the circle. The game is, to keep 
the balloon above your shoulders. 





Something To Answer 











1. What birds, besides the cowbird, belong 
to the blackbird family? 

2. What are the worst enemies of black- 
birds? 

3. Where ‘do cowbirds spend the winter? 

4. What birds form the largest flocks when 
they. fly? 

5. Do blackbirds do more good than harm? 

[These nature study questions will be an- 
swered next month when a new set will be 
printed. It is not necessary to send us the an- 
swers, but you should write the answers and 
compare them with those we print.— Editor.] 


Answers to June Questions 


1. The robin and cowbird make about 
twelve miles a day; the humming bird twen- 
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ty-eight; the average for all birds being about 
twenty-three miles a day. 

2. About forty to fifty miles an hour. 

3. Some can travel 2,400 miles, remaining 
on the wing for probably forty-eight hours. 

4. From a few miles to several thousand 
miles. 





Nature Pictures Without 
Films 


Continued from page 38 


you have a black and white print with 
brilliant gloss and a wealth of detail. 

Both methods are extremely simple in 
operation, and collections of this kind are a 
joy forever. 

The best way to preserve these prints is 
to buy a loose-leaf cover. Then procure some 
so-called cover papers, which can be ob- 
tained at any of the large paper houses. Cut 
these to size and punch perforations for the 
rings. A cream white is best for the blue- 
prints, while the darker colors are best for 
the black prints. 

The illustrations shown give but a meager 
idea of the hundreds of charming and grace- 
ful forms that can be found for this attractive 
pastime. 








There’s no 
food so good for out- 
door folks as crispy 
crunchy golden 
corn flakes made 
the Kellogg way. 





All the corn raised on 
one 485-acre farm in a 
year would only keep 
the Kellogg kitchens 
running one day. 


CORN FLAKES 


‘Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 


Kellogg’s as fresh and cris 
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Kills Flies 


UICK and safe to use anywhere. Swats flies by the 

houseful instead of one by one. Just blow Brack 

Frac powder or spray Brack Frac liquid into the 

ait of rooms ; keep doors and windows closed for twenty 
minutes; then sweep up and burn dead flies. 

Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—is now 
tainable in either powder or liquid form. Also kills rene td 
waterbugs, bedbugs, ants, fleas, mosquitoes and moths. 
Brack Frac pow F will tid dogs and cats of fleas, and 
will kill lice on cage birds or plants. 

Ask for Brack Frac at drug, grocery, department and 
hardware stores. In red-and-yellow packages with the 
Brack Frac trade-mark. 

Or sent direct by mail ——$-34_ 
on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & EagleSts. | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
















Powder (3 Sizes) (4 sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 25c,45c, 85c, 
Except west of me . Except west 
eo a for- _ and 

eign countries 


BLACK @/FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


IG MONEY AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW INVENTION. 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, ete. Costs less than brooms. 

Over 100% profit. Greatest year ’round seller. 
WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


AGENTS Winer’ oon 


Without investment we start responsib! ptt selling— 
Geers, Extracts, ed Toilet Goods. Tncknote capeulive. 
xperience unnecessary. CARNATION 00., 162, St. Louis, Mo. 

















“WOLF TONES”! 


Good-bye “forcing,” “‘favoring,”’ ‘‘faking.’’ 
Gone the days when even the finest musicians 
played in constant dread of the imperfections 
of their instruments! The century's most revo- 
lutionary improvement—a continuous 
bore—makes brass instrument playing simple 
and easy. In 30 days you may be playing in 


a band! 
Continuous Conical Bore 
Couturier 
Band Instruments 
sen dr tag ta? en a 


to. blow—tones true to pitch in every ke oad in 
- wyelvety tones right from rom the be- 


Write today for FREE Catalog describing these 

be Pay as you play cokes 
Slee. os D have done. (M whether 
you want, and instruments ot Saxopbopes aad’ i 
you now have an instrument). Write ! 








DEALERS Some choice territory still available 
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Where Price-Fixing Has Worked 


Continued from page 14 





now that about everything has been tried 
that can be thought of in the way of.govern- 
ment participation, the swing is in the direc- 
tion of enforced co-operation among growers, 
with the government standing by as a police- 
man to compel the growers to co-operate. 

Three definite and progressive steps have 
been taken as a result of these valorization 
experiences, and you can compare them with 
the best co-operative policies in the U. 8. A. 
The first is a tax of about two cents a bag 
on exports, to supply funds to advertise coffee 
in consuming countries. They can’t start a 

“buy a bag” or “drink more coffee’ move- 
ment in Brazil, because every Brazilian al- 
ready has more coffee than he knows what to 
do with, and probably drinks more coffee 
than is good for him. Only 5.5 per cent of 
Brazilian coffee is sold in Brazil. So the 
attack is directed on the good-natured con- 
sumer in the U. 8. A., in the hope that he will 
take an extra cup of coffee at each meal, at 
least, until the doctor stops him. 


Control by Preventing Shipment 


The next step is much more practical, and it 
makes the planter squirm. That is the 
limiting of exports to a definite amount each 
day at each port. At Santos the amount has 
been as low as 28,000 bags during recent 
years; it is now 35,000 bags; at Rio it is 
12,000 bags. As Santos alone exports 90 
per cent of Brazil’s crop, this is an exceed- 
ingly effective method of control on produc- 
tion. The planter must have a permit to 
export before he can ship, and the daily total 
can not exceed the stipulated figure. It is 
not a bluff; the police are on hand to see that 
there is no smuggling. 

As a control measure it is a “‘pippin.’’ You 
may plant all the coffee trees you like, but 
you can only ship out a certain amount of 
coffee. The only way to get coffee from 
Sao Paulo to Santos is by the railway, al- 
though last fall the police found some cun- 
ning planters who were bootlegging it down 
in automobiles—five or six bags to the car. 


Storage for the Surplus 


The limitation on exports means that there 
are about 10,000,000 bags of coffee going 
out of Santos in a year’s time, and that 
several million bags are backed up in the 
interior all the time—which would make a 
considerable flood if the dam broke. So the 
government has built eleven fine large con- 
crete and steel warehouses at strategic points, 
the smallest of which holds 450,000 bags and 
the largest 1,200,000 bags. Plans are being 
considered to turn these warehouses over to 
the growers, eventually. 

All this is done under the Institute of 
Permanent Coffee Defense, which was 


created by Executive Decree in June, 1922. 
In the last year many conferences have been 
held between the government and the 
growers, to work out the future development 
of the Institute. It is proposed that it shall 
be exclusively a financial organization for - 
benefit of the coffee industry, com 

all coffee growers, and managed by a rd of 
directors from each coffee-growing state, the 
number of directors to be in proportion to 
the production of coffee. In order to finance 
the coffee held in warehouses awaiting 
export, a foreign loan of eight million pounds 
sterling, about $35,000,000, is proposed. To 
meet the interest and amortization charges 
on the loan, it is proposed that an extra 
impost tax be placed on every bag of coffee, 
to be added to the railroad freight bill, and 
paid at the same time. 


Co-Operation by Law 


Now for the sticker. Sao Paulo had one un- 
fortunate experience with co-operation, when 
the states of Rio de Janeiro and Minas- 
Geraes walked out on her, and left her to 
carry all the burden of the first big valoriza- 
tion. The growers in Sao Paulo are said to 
be almost unanimous for the Institute plan, 
and they know that it can not be a success 
unless a majority of the producers come in 
on it. So they do not intend to take any 
chances. They propose to get the federal 
government to organize the Institute by 
law, and include a provision requiring each 
coffee grower to become a member. Who 
would have the nerve to suggest such a thing 
in this country? Wouldn’t George Slocum 
of the Dairymen’s League chortle with glee 
if he thought that he could get the New 
York State legislature to consider a proposal 
like that? 

The Institute plan is attracting attention 
in coffee-growing countries elsewhere. A 
law was enacted in Columbia last year, 
which went into effect on January 1, 1924, 
providing the essential features of the 
Brazilian plan for the limitation of exports, 
and the erection of warehouses for the storage 
of the surplus. 

All in all, it looks as if the coffee-growing 
business in Brazil has had about all the wet- 
nursing it can stand, and it is time it was 
weaned. Under the government-aid methods 
which have been tried at one time or another 
during the last quarter of a century coffee 
growers have made money too easily, and, 
like persons habitually dependent on charity, 
they have become slothful, their morale has 
declined, their methods of cultivation have 
deteriorated, and their trees are being ne- 
glected. A change to self-help is needed, 
with such government co-operation as is 
necessary to put the industry in a healthy 
condition. 





Milking a Range Cow 
By A. E. Stewart 


HE young lady, with her automobile 

party of friends from the East) had just 
reached the ranch, and the foreman, anxious 
to do something for everybody, asked if he 
could do*anything for her. 

She was hungry, and yet she was puzzled 
to know for just what to ask. Thinking she 
was requesting a very simple favor, she said, 
“T should like a glass of fresh milk.’’ She 
did not know that while ranchmen have 
plenty of cows, they get their milk from tin 
cans. 

The foreman, evincing no surprise, turned 
to a cowboy and said, ‘Shorty, the young 
lady would like some milk.’’ A gleam of 
amusement shone in the eyes of Shorty 
McCune, but he went promptly to procure 
the milk. 

Presently the company was disturbed by 
the bawling of calves, the bellowing of bulls 
and the galloping of a horse. Rushing to the 
door, they saw a calf tied to the outside of 
the corral fence, while inside its mother 
charged back and forth with Shorty and his 


doesn’t care for any milk.”’ 


horse and rope in hot pursuit, while a dozen 
men on the fence laughed and shouted advice 
to the roper. 

“Oh, what is he doing?’’ inquired the 
young lady, as Shorty with a quick throw of 
his rope brought the maddened cow to earth. 

“Milking the cow; please be patient a 
moment,” quietly replied the foreman. But 
the cow got to her feet and charged her 
enemy and Shorty had to beat an ignominious 
retreat. 

“Oh, don’t let her hurt him,” pleaded the 
girl. “T didn’t know you got it in that way.’ 

“It’s the only way to milk a range cow,’ 
declared the foreman. 

“Do they really milk cows that way?” 

. “Yes, when they milk them at all, out 
ere.’ 

“Well, then, I’ll never mention milk again 
—in this country.” 

And the girl drew a d breath as relief 
when the foreman Peter “That will do, 
Shorty; the young lady | has decided 
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| Mowing the Lawn with a| 
) Common Field-Mower 


Ce ee 









O mow the acre of lawn on W. H. Harvey’s 

farm, Buhl, Idaho, with a hand-mower 
was out of the question, and even a power- 
mower failed to do good work in the heavy 
blue-grass. A common field-mower was 
finally equipped to do the job, and has given 
splendid satisfaction for many years. 








The mower-shoe, which in field-work keeps 
the sickle-bar three or four inches from the 
ground, was taken off. This let the bar cut 
elose to the ground. The sickle-blades and 
guard-points were sharpened and _ kept 
sharpened. 

A strip of. galvanized-iron, five feet long 
and a foot wide, was crimped to one side of 
a five-foot square of canvas. This simple 
but satisfactory carrier was wired to the 
sickle-bar through two holes in the opposite 
ends thereof. 

The cut grass was pulled back onto the 
carrier with a long-handled wooden rake 
made by fastening a 1 x 4, two feet long, to a 
long handle such as is used for sheep-crooks. 

While this mower arrangement requires 
two men to handle it, it does a speedy and 
efficient job, and will clip the heaviest blue- 
grass to a smooth lawn, collect the grass, and 
carry it off. The use of the mower in this 
capacity does not interfere with its general 
farm duties, as the shoe can be replaced and 
the carrier detached in a few minutés. 

Upper photo shows the lawn and lower 
one the mower in use. H.R. H. 











T is much easier to keep a neigh- 

bor friendly than it is to get 
along with him after you have 
made him an enemy. 














“Tl show heen farmers what we call 
‘snap’ in the city” 
Continued on page 42 
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ToMen—IoWomen 


Who want whiter, safer, cleaner teeth 


This free test 


This is a test which millions now 
have made. You see the results in 
whiter teeth in every circle now. 


We urge you to make it. Every 
person in your home needs this new 
way of teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 


The great object is to fight film on 
teeth — that viscous film you feel. 
Under old methods, much of that film 
remains. It clings and stays. It be- 
comes discolored, then forms dingy 
coats. The result is teeth ever clouded 
and unclean. 


Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea, 


Most of you know that these film- 
caused troubles are not escaped by 
old ways of teeth brushing. 





Now dental science, after long re- 
search, offers ways to fight that film. 
One disintegrates the film. One re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities have approved 
these methods, after many careful 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


in 











Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 





tests. A new-type tooth paste has 
been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists the world over 
began to advocate its use. As a re- 
sult, careful people of some 50 nations 
are using Pepsodent today. 


You'll see at once 


You will see the new effects at once. 
Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It increases the alkalinity of the 
saliva, increases the starch digestant. 
So Nature’s tooth-protecting factors 
are given multiplied effect. The whole 
result is a new conception of what 
clean teeth mean. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube, 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 


You will be amazed and delighted. 
Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free va] 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 121, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Til. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 














200% PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy. Produces 
keen edge quickly. 
Sells for 50c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO 

Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. 


Make Your 
FIREPLA 
Genuine 


void substitutes. Eliminate 
— Use only the original 


# COLONIAL 


AGENTS 


You can earn big 
money selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners 













Books and our 
ATENTS. iets Maat 


vention for our free 


VICTOR J. EVANS & C0. w C0., w eal 6. 











SMARTING SUNBURN 


quickly relieved, gently 
healed by massaging 
with coo an 


“Mentholalum 


rite for free sample 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
How Much Does a Cow Eat? 


How many pounds of hay, grain and 
silage are needed to keep a good 
dairy cow for a year? How much feed 
fora horse? E.A.A. Pennsylvania. 


Records in Illinois testing associations 
show that a good cow needs 1,900 pounds of 
hay, 5,800 of silage, and 2,800 of grain in a 
year. Records on thirty -eight profitable 
New York farms in 1919 show that a horse 
requires about 6,800 pounds of hay and 
2,800 of grain in a year. 


Fly Paper 
How can I make sticky fly paper? H.O.S. 


In making sixteen sheets, 17 x 12 inches 
leaving a one-inch border, use the following: 
Sixteen ounces of resin and about 6.4 pints of 
eastor-oil. Mix these thoroughly and then 
heat until they become liquid. A very thin 
coating can then be applied to a heavy 
weight manilla paper by a brush of small 
size.” It will probably be cheaper to buy fly 
paper, and certainly not so ‘‘messy.’ 


Joint Ownership of Machinery 


Some neighbors have shared equally in 
buying a corn-husker. Some have about 
twice as much corn to husk as others. 
Would like to know the most satisfactory 
way to settle up. D. L., Ohio. 


To avoid disputes about the use of co- 
operatively owned machinery, a price per 
bushel should be established before the 
season opens. The prevailing price for 
husking in the neighborhood would be all 
right. Charge each man that price for all 
corn husked on his place. Out of the money 
received, pay all repairs and depreciation 
labor of operator (unless each man furnishes 
his own), and if any money is left, put it into 
the treasury or pay it back to the members 


Dairy Barn for Alaska 


I am about ready to build a dairy barn 
and do-not know what type to build. 
Frost collects in my barn in the winter- 
time, and then when warm'weather comes, 
there is a perfect shower in the barn. The 
thermometer goes as low as 25° below 
zero. What type of barn do you advise? 
Alaska. L.S. 

Under such conditions, the U. S. Dairy 
Division recommends a two-story barn as 
tightly constructed as possible, provided 
with tight doors and double glass windows 
with the second floor double sheathed and 
with paper between. In a stable constructed 
in this manner it would be possible to pre- 
vent the moisture from the dairy stable 
reaching the hay and in stored overhead. 
Ventilating flues should be installed, although 
2 is quite probable that they will be of little 
oe dering extremely cold weather. The 

pw Mi cow gives off approximately ten 
pounds of moisture each twenty-four hours, 
and it is necessary to provide some means of 
ventilation to allow this moisture to leave the 


Poison for Coyotes 

Is there not some form of poison especially 
good for pepeting coyotes? If so, where 
can I get it? H. B., Montana. 

Strychnine is used chiefly for this purpose, 
dan ae be secured from di Srahe onk A few 
special preparations have been put on the 
market at various times. The Bureau of 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest 
to the general reader. Others are answered in personal 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps a | referring to any branch or phase of farm work, 
of research investigators and practical workers and advisers, 

are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on 


National Service 


~ 


Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., is 
helping stockmen in the range state to get 
rid of coyotes and other predatory animals. 
Large quantities of strychnine, put through 
a special process to get rid of the bitter taste, 
have been used in this work. The poison is 
sold at cost, and is used under the direction 
of Bureau workers. Strychnine is something 
that should not be used by every one, and 
when used should be used in the most 
effective way. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


New Hampshire Law as to 
Widow’s Share 
What is the New Hampshire law on 
descent of property when a man dies, 
leaving widow, brothers and sisters, but 
no children? A.S. 
The New Hampshire laws of inheritance 
have been changed several times in recent 
years; and under the circumstances stated, 
the rule now in force is that the widow is 
entitled to all the personal property of the 
estate up to $5,000 and to one-half of such 
personalty in excess of $5,000; she is also 
entitled to dower and homestead in the real 
property of the estate, or, upon waiving 
dower and homestead, she is entitled to all the 
real property belonging to the estate up to 
$5,000, and to one-half of the surplus of such 
real estate in excess of $5,000. 


Sale of Stolen Motor Car; 
Purchaser’s Redress 


A, as agent of the B Company, sells to 
C a motor car that had been bought by 
the B Company from a thief. The man 
from whom the car was stolen traces it 
and demands that C return it to him. 
Must C return the car to the former 
owner? And if so, what redress has he 
against the person or corporation that sold 
it to him? Subscriber, Nebraska. 


1. .C must surrender the car to the owner 





._ from whom it was stolen. The thief ac- 


quired no title to it, and therefore no title 
passed to the B Company or to C who claim 
through the thief. 

C has a right of action against the B 
Come for the recovery of the purchase 
price paid by him to the B Company for the 
car, together with interest from the date of 
payment. This is on the theory that there 
was a complete failure of consideration for 
the money paid by C. Furthermore, if C 
can proye that the car was sold to him with 





Continued from page 41 
The first hour’s ‘‘snap’ 
Continued on page 43 


arm life, farm home, farm activities or general farm condi- 
tions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-cent 
stamp and your address label from The Farm Journal. 





















Ee 


knowledge of the B Company that it was a 
stolen car, C may sue the B Company for 
fraud; and if A, the agent, knew at the time 
he made the sale that the car had been stolen, 
he also is personally liable in an action for 
damages for fraud. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
A Medicated Salt 


I read your veterinary columns carefully, 
but never saw any recipes for making 
medicated stock salt. ty ou ess any 
good recipe, please print it. J.W. 


A salt mixture that has Bia used in 
certain sections consists of thirty pounds 
salt, two pounds dried iron sulphate, two 
pounds wood charcoal, one pound flowers of 
sulphur. These materials should be well 
mixed or ground together to make a powder. 
The mixture can be kept in suitable boxes so 
the animals may have free access to it. It 
would be advisable, of course, to accustom 
the animals to the taste of the mixture 
before — it before them so they can eat 
it at wi 


Lightning Stroke 


I am the secretary of a local insurance 
company and I frequently find it difficult 
to determine whether livestock has been 
killed by lightning or not. Will you please 
tell me how one may —s ree 


, 


It is rather common in lightning stroke to 
note on the skin striped or fork-shaped 
branching lines. These may resemble a tree 
or forked scruk. The stream sometimes 
seorches the hair, the eyebrows or the 
forelock. Deeper lying bruises and blacken- 
ing of the muscles may also appear. In 
fatal cases there is sometimes hemorrhage 
from the mouth and nose. In lightning stroke 
there is a rapid decomposition of the carcass, 
the veins engorged with dark. thinly fluid 
blood and also-small hemorrhagic areas on 
the brain, kidneys, lungs and under the skin. 
Bear in mind that in a few cases none of 
the above are found. Calling into service a 
competent veterinarian to make the post- 
mortem examination would constitute a 
procedure which would be good business 
practise for your insurance company. 


Chenopodium for Horses 


Will 7 — give me advice how to 
use oil of chenopodium for round worm in 
horses? Also tell me if a veterinarian 
should give it, and if the oil ee 


: in the feed. 


Oil of chenopodium must be given in a 
gelatin capsule or bolus for all farm animals. 
Your veterinarian can secure through a 
reliable biological company a special bolus 
of this character. Needless to say it is im- 
portant that the bolus be given with a balling 
gun so there will be no likelihood of an 
accident such as crushing the capsule be- 
tween the teeth. This would mean a rather 
severe irritation to the mouth and upper part 
of the digestive tract should such an accident 
occur. 


_ Complication Following Sticking 
for Bloat 


Last April one of my cows became s0 
badly bloated that it was necessary to 
stick her. Ever since then corruption ~ 
has been running from the wound. She 

is hearty, but-is thin. What Pee I a 
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Pain Stops Instantly 


Here's instant relief from that burn- 
ing corn! Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. Then the corn loosens 
and comes out. Does away with 
dangerous paring. Get Blue-jay at 
your druggist. 


© B & B 1924 


Blue-jay 










Skin Ointment in- 
stantly soothes, heals and relieves 
burns. Wonderful for eczema, itch- 
ing scalp and other skin troubles. 
Helps remove skin blem- 
ishes. — tube only 35c. 
At all dealers. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore Disappearing Cream 
Bickmore Tooth Paste 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
ye ey Offer—Any two. 


ec tubes for 85c In stamps. 1 six for $1.00. 
THE BICKMORE CO., Dept. 17) old Tews, : Maine 


MINERAL. 























$3.25 BOX 
Your Horse guaranteed to give 
Sold on satisfaction or 
Its Merits $110 Bon sufficte 
py — PR TTI 
pony tM ay feouees receipt o Fs 
500 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MINERAL REMEDY Co. 


TT: STOPS 
aid 7) A MENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet)with 
each bottle tells how. .50 a bottle, 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents for ss-poee 5 book on n Pmeering and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.’ It tells on 1 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7954 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., indianapolis 





SUPPOSE some one threatens to sue; encroaches 

on your land; you think your water rights have 

n violated, or you are not sure an agreement 

or contract. Write The Farm Journal National 
ice © i tnecmabernsaedl 


SHOO-FLY—make it for 25 cts. os. 
Hots; Qne dollar for receipt. T. T. DUNBAR, CUTLE! , Oo. 


« 
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An infection has probably resulted in a 
sort of an abscess pocket or fistulous tract. 
This condition is responsible for the con- 
tinuous discharge from the opening. It may 
be necessary to resort to surgical measures, 
and it frequently happens that the operating 
knife and a specially made instrument to 
scrape a pocket or tract of this kind must be 
used before permanent healing will take 
place. I presume you have tried the regular 
applications of a suitable : antiseptic solution. 
This. can consist of one of the standard stock 
dips; or, painting the interior opening with 
tincture of iodine. If after employing these 
measures the outcome is not favorable it will 
be necessary to employ surgical measures. 


Mule with Sore Shoulder 


We have a nine-year-old mule that has a 
sore shoulder.. When we don’t work him 
for a while, it heals over, but when we 
take him out of the stable and work him 
an hour or two he walks lame, and the 
sore opens. What would you advise? 

M. L.G. 

I believe this sore is such that an operation 
will be required before you can expect perma- 
nent healing. It is evident that there is 
present deep-seated hardened tissue that is 
decayed, and this will have to be removed 
before permanent healing will take place. I 
suggest you see your local veterinarian about 
an operation. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


J.J.J.: Any eye specialist ought to know 
how to treat trachoma. 


W. A. S., Kans.: Pain in the head, legs 
and back may be due to a number of causes. 
Have your eyes and urine examined. 

S. J. S., Iowa: Persistent cases of acne 
that do not respond to the usual treatment 
may be cured by proper use of the X-ray. 


H. M., Minn.: “Splashing” in the stomach 
is quite common, especially after taking 
fluids. I do not know of any way to stop it. 


H. M., Mo.: Deafness following a dis- 
charge from the ear should have the careful 
attention of an ear specialist. Very serious 
trouble may come from neglect in these 
cases. 

Oregon: For trouble at the menstrual 
periods the treatment depends upon the 
cause. No general remedy will always help. 
As to pimples on the face see answer to 
S. 38. 

A. M., N. J.: For the anemia in colitis 
with mucus, some form of non-irritating iron 
is indicated. As to the treatment of the 
trouble, you should depend upon your local 
physician, or at least upon a physician who 
can see you personally. 

M. W., Wash.: Insulin is indicated in 
those cases of diabetes where diet alone will 
not suffice to reduce the excessive blood sugar, 
and at the same time keep up nutrition and 
strength. It is not a cure-all but a very 
useful adjunct. The treatment with insulin 
should be begun in a hospital and the patient 
taught how to watch himself regarding diet 
and sugar. The cost is considerable at 
present. A patient who needs insulin may 
need to continue the treatment indefinitely. 





’ 4 , 
Continued from page 42 
One hour and eighteen minutes 
“‘snapping”’ 
Continued on page 44 
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(From the Nove! by Mary avi ings Bradhey ) 
In Ten Weekly Chagesrs” 





He invaded the harem to 
rescue a French girl doomed 
to marriage with a Turk! 


She was young, beautiful. 


Brought up in a harem as a Mo- 
hammedan, there was within her a 
longing for European freedom, for 
the right to wed the man of her 
choice. Yet she was being forced 
into marriage with a Turk who was 
odious. 


She was seen and loved by a 
young American. How he took his 
life in his hands to save her from 
her fate, and their thrilling adven- 
tures together, makes the story of 
this intensely absorbing motion pic- 
ture. 

You will find it the best of enter- 
tainment. There will be a theatre 
near you which will show it. We 
will be glad to send you, FREE, a 
set of eight scenes, from the picture. 





Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York. 

Please send me the set of eight gi - 
tures from “‘The Fortieth Door, ree. 
The motion picture theatre as ge 










Theatre. ....... wens : SOMReevctbscces 
My name is .......+..-- tigicnstistes 
PONG ain 6:8 ene chncacronn 





























on best lure oo for catchin, 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 










RENEW AHEAD! 


Even if your subscription does not expire this month, 
this is a good time to renew ahead. A dollar now 
pays for four years. Renew today. 
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Tonite 
is effective 


for many purposes 


— because it actually kills germs 


“ce 


OW can Zonite do all 

the things claimed for 

it?” This question has 
been asked by a number of 
people and can be answered 
in a sentence. “‘Zonite kills 
germs.” 


“But other antiseptics will 
kill germs,”’ you say. 


Yes—poisonous, burning compounds 
like bichloride of mercury and car- 
bolic acid will kill germs, but they 
also destroy tissue. They cannot be 
used freely and at great strength on 
the human body. 


“Well, what about mild antiseptics 
like peroxide?” you ask. “They can 
be used freely on the human body. 
Certainly peroxide is safe enough.” 













































Quite true. Such mild antiseptics 
are safe but so is rainwater safe. 
The really important thing, how- 
ever, is this: One bottle of Zonite will 
kill more germs than seven gallons of 
peroxide! Yet Zonite, too, is ab- 
solutely safe. 


The Zonite handbook on the use of 
antiseptics in the home describes 
the thorough protection this new 
antiseptic brings to you and your 
family. Write for it. 


Although a far more powerful 
germicide than carbolic acid, 
Zonite is non-poisonous, non- 
irritating and healing. 








Zonite Products Co. Division L 
342 Madison Ave., NewYorkCity 
Please send me free copy of the 
Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home. 
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N “eye, ear, nose and throat special- 
Ax told me the other day that the 
patients in his eye-glass department 
were enough to make that part of his busi- 
ness offset the current expenses connected 
with his office. A druggist told me that 
the sale of hair-nets paid him enough in a 
vear to offset his taxes. A dry-goods 
merchant, who specialized on a wonderful 
notion .counter, told me that the profits 
from this counter offset the risk they had 
to run on some up-to-the-minute mer- 
chandise. 

Just so have some farmers been figuring 
side-lines in the last year or so when 
taxes, reduced crop prices and high wages 
have brought his legitimate profits down. 
All over the country it takes only a little 
investigation to find that farmers are 

aying special heed to one or many side- 
ines that are proving worth while. 

“Yes, those rows of flowers do beautify 
the grounds,” said a farmer to me the 
other day, when I questioned the care of 
several long rows of peonies, iris, snowball 
bushes and bridal-wreath clumps. “And 
they do require a little care, but figure out 
the profit they bring in to us. You see 
all those flowers bloom in this locality 
about Decoration Day. The papers in 
town, through a small ad, tell the towns- 
people that our flowers can be purchased 
for much less than conservatory prices for 
that day, and by telephone and personal 
calls our flowers are sold at little or no 
expense. It might surprise you to know 
that we sold over $80 worth of flowers last 
year. We have standing orders for Sun- 
day bouquets that we deliver with our 
Saturday produce, also. This side-line 
makes our place lovely in summer and the 
profit is no small item. Dahlia, peony 
and gladioli bulbs increase rapidly and 
sell well and we have even sold a great 
deal of flower seed in bulk.”’ 

“We had long rows of rhubarb on this 
farm, planted by a former -owner,” an- 
other farmer told me. “It looked as if 
that family must either have had an 
abnormal appetite for rhubarb, or had mis- 
calculated its rapid growth. But we have 
now found it a source of real income. We 
get a good price for every stalk of rhubarb 
that our patch grows. And this is the way 
we handle our grape crop: Every farmer 
knows that grapes must be disposed of 
quickly after they are picked, or they 
mildew. Often the farmer has little time 
to get to town with 
them, but grape~-juice 
is nearly always sala- 
ble and brings us a 
better profit than the 
grapes on the stem, 
Often your wild 
grapes that grow 
along the timber 
fences, and the elder- 
berries, can be utilized 
in this way also.”’ 

“T never get below 
a certain price for 
eggs,”’ a farmer’s wife 
told me. “No matter 
what the current price 
is, lalways make 
them net me so 
much.” 

I looked my aston- 
ishment. and she ex- 
plained: ‘As soon as 
they drop to a low 
price I make cake and 
salad dressing. I 
found small oblong 
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One hour and forty minutes ‘‘snapped 


angel-food cakes about the size of ‘a one- 
loaf bread pan were good sellers. Pint 
jars of salad dressing sell well, too. Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning I work 
up my eggs into these two articles and 
through an in-town store I sell direct to 
customers, Special orders receive special 
attention and command special prices. 
Last summer I served real country cream- 
and-egg ice-cream and angel-food cake 
and found my egg prices rivaled the high 
winter price.”’ 

“Besides the corn acreage on this farm 
we have a hundred acres in timber,” 
another farmer told me. “And there are 
many nut trees. Of course, the wooded 
land proves a popular picnic ground. Our 
family goes nutting with a purpose. We 
gather all the butternuts, hickory nuts and 
walnuts on our trees. We sack them 
carefully, run the walnuts through the 
corn-grinder to hull them, and almost 
every picnic party in the fall departs with 
a sack of our nutsat ‘picked’ prices. Our in- 
come from this source last year was $56.” 

Pick out a side-line you can carry on 
without neglecting your main work. }In 
other words, stop putting all the eggs in 
one basket. 





Cutting Soybeans 


John Waltke, Gage county, Nebr., has 
found that it pays to cut} soybeans before 
they are dead ripe. When his beans were 
ripe, he cut them with a mower. The 
weather was dry and there was not even 
dew in the mornings. Practically all of 
the seed shattered out. “Cut them when 
the beans are in the dough stage,” says 
Waltke, “if you expect to get any seed, 
for if you let them get real hard and ripe 
before harvest, the game is lost,” H.B. 





A Plumber’s Remedy 
for Moles 


A plumber had a garden. Moles troubled 
him, continually, so he borrowed a trap. 
The moles escaped. At his plumbing job 
one day he was dissolving zine in muriatic 
acid. The escaping fumes choked him, 
and he thought of the moles. An idea 
sprouted. 

The plumber recalled that at the end of 
each mole burrow there is a hole. That 
evening on his return home he filled this 
hole with water. 
Later he observed 
that it came to the sur- 
face in another place, 
His idea expanded. 

Selecting a bottle 
to fit the entrance 
hole, the plumber put 
into the bottle a 
teaspoonful of muri- 
atic acid, and bits of 
zinc equaling in 
quantity about a ten- 
cent piece. Then, 
without corking, he 
pushed the bottle 
down the hole as far 
as it would go. 

“That ought to 
fix ’em,” he said to 
himself. : 

‘ Into every hole in 
his garden the 
lumber pushed @ 
ttle, He says he is 
no longer troubl 
with moles. L. B. 
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without reaching down into your 

pocketbook. On many of our farms 
there are entirely too many weeds. Let’s 
get busy and root them out. 


\ WEED can’t reach down into your soil 


Here are two long words: ‘‘Noninter- 
denominationalism’”’ and ‘“‘disproportionable- 
ness.”’ Do you know any longer? 


Nothing 


Everything is subject to change. 
is what it used to be—except hash. 


Sam _ had passed 


oF GeoGileett Witney 


It is said that more than 97 per cent of all 
field work on farms is still done by horses 
and mules. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale Library, at 
Paris, contains more than 5,000,000 printed 
books, 500,000 maps, 110,000 manuscripts, 
and over 1,000,000 prints. It easily out- 
strips all other libraries. The library of 
Congress, at Washington, with its more than 
3,000,000 velumes stands third upon the list 
of the world’s great libraries. 


The South American 





through a harrowing 
experience. He had 
seen a ghost. While 
his audience listened 
with bulging eyes, he 
related the details of 
his awful adventure. 

“Ah jes’ come out 
of de cow barn,” he 
said, ‘‘an’ ah had a 
bucket o’ milk in mah 
hand. Den ah hears 
a noise by de side ob 
de road an’ de ghost 
rushes out.”’ 

‘‘My!”’ interrupted 








oven bird builds its 
nest of mud which is 
closed, save for a 
narrow tunnel which 
leads into the grass 
built chamber. Sureiv 
the nest of a bird is a 
most wonderful piece 
of workmanship. 





Ancient Indian peo- 
ple of the Valley of 
Mexico built a mighty 
stone structure to the 
gods of their land, 
centuries before Pha- 


one of his listeners, raoh and _ his slaves 
“did yo’ shake wid built the great pyra- 
fright, Sam?” These two big squashes were raised by mids of Egypt. It is 

“Ah don’t know . Hewing ms, of Minnesota; 150- said that this great 
what ah shook wid. pound squashes are common on their structure has remained 
Ah hain’t sayin’ fo’ farm in good seasons silent and buried for 


suttin ah shook at all. 
But when ah got home ah foun’ all de milk 
gone an two pounds o’ butterin de bucket.” 


There are millions of worms in my garden— 
Short and fat, and long and slim; 

They are all there but the early worm, 
And the early bird got him. 


Dont’s for Swimmers 


DON’T—Swim on a Full Stomach. 
(Wait until at least two hours after 
eating.) 
—Go Swimming if Over-Heated or 
Tired. 
—Continue Swimming when Ex- 
hausted. 
(Rest on your back and then swim 
ashore.) 
—Swim if You Have Heart Trouble. 
—Dive Without Accurate Knowledge 
of the Depth of the Water. 
—Struggle if Caught in a Swift Cur- 
rent or Undertow—KEEP COOL 
(The force of the current will bring 
you to the surface; then work in 
toward shore.) 
—Wade into the Water with the Arms 
Above the Head. 
(You will not be ready to stroke if 
you step into a hole.) 
—Lean Backward When Wading into 
the ;Water. 
(Always be ready to fall forward.) 
—Fight. or Struggle to Swim if You 
Swallow Water. 
(Clear the windpipe of water first.) 
—Get Excited. 
—Fail to Learn Red Cross Life-Saving 
and Resuscitation Methods. 
(Be capable of saving yourself or 
your companion. ) 
—Cry for Help in Fun. 
(You may sometime need help, and 
not get it.) 
—Go in Swimming Alone. 


Dont’s for Canoeists 


DON’T—Try Canoeing without Some In- 
struction in Paddling and Swim- 
ming. 
—Stand Up or Change Seats Unless 
Ready to Swim Out. 
(Many deaths result from this.) 
—Try to Pang? ous Companions by 
"Rocking the Canoe. 


nearly 8,000 years. 


Daniel Webster’s Plow 


At Dartmouth College, N. H., is the plow 
once owned by Daniel Webster’s father. - 
Over 100 years ago Daniel Webster’s youth- 
ful hands guided this plow along the vag 
of his father's farm. It was drawn by 

yoke of oxen, and if the future peer of 








American orators and statesmen would turn 
an acre of sod a day he had to work from 
daylight tilldark. The strips on the mold- 
board are of iron (not of sheet iron), and are 
two and one-half inches in thickness, with the 
exception of the lower one, which is only two 
inches thick. They are fastened with nails 
instead of rivets, as might be supposed. The 
moldboard is hewn out of solid oak and there 
is an extension above the board, of sheet iron. 
The handles are split and riveted to hold 
them bent. This plow was made at San- 
born, N. H., about the year 1800, and is 
one of the pioneers in plow evolution. 





Is the pe Good or Bad? 


$250 in cash prizes for the best records 











E do not believe 

in the wholesale 
destruction of any 
bird, but we do want 
to know the exact 
status of the crow for 
the benefit of Our 
Folks. 


Tell us what you 
know of the crow. 


The contest begins 
at once, and will end 
September 1, 1924. 
Judges will be an- 
nounced later. 

The first prize is to 
be fifty dollars ($50); 
the second prize, 
thirty dollars ($30); 


Name 





Address in full 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 

Do crows damage your farm crops? 

Do crows destroy your poultry? 

Do crows destroy your young pad +a 


Do crows injure your song birds? 











third prize, twenty 
dollars ($20); the 
next ten, ten dollars 
($10) each, and the 
next ten, a prize of 
five dollars ($5) each. 
This will make twenty- 
three (23) prizes to 
be awarded. The fol- 
lowing is the form in 
which your. report 
must be made out, 
but send with this form 
a letter giving full de- 
tails. The prizes will 
be awarded for the 
fulness, clearness, ac- 
curacy, and real value 
of the information 
given in the reports: 


Do crows injure your game birds? 
Do crows injure your insectivorous birds?__ 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








If you have photographs or snapshots of 
crows or any other predatory vermin 
carrying on their work of destruction, 
send them along. 


How many crows do you have about your 














farm? Many? Some?_____Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last 
year? How many? How? 


Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. . 
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Floods of Cattle 


Every fall millions of cattle are 
shipped to market. 


From 50 to 100 per cent more 
cattle, ordinarily, are marketed 
during October and November 
than during March and April; 
and most of these fall cattle are 
not corn-fed. 

Fall is the time when range 
cattle come to market, because 
the grass season is over. Dairy 
farmers also cull their herds and 
sell their surplus cattle before 
winter comes on. 


Nobody is to blame for these 
heavy runs of grass cattle in the 
fall; they are the result of nat- 
uralcauses. Cattle, likeotherper- 
ishable crops, must be marketed 
within certain limits of time. 

A part of the range cattle 
marketed during the fall go back 
to the country for breeding, 
stocker, and feeder purposes, but 


there is still a heavy surplus of 
beef produced during this season. 


If the American public liked 
frozen meat, which is just as nu- 
tritious as chilled meat, the 
packers could carry a part of 
this surplus to be sold when the 
supply is light. But less than 
two per cent of the supply can 
be handled in this way. . 


Cattle are worth only what 
they will bring in beef and by- 
products. When the meat supply 
is large, the price has to fall, so 
as to induce people to eat more 
meat; hence the October price 
averages lower than the March 
price. 

Competition keeps cattle and 
beef prices in line with each other. 
Our profit from all sources, in- 
cluding all by-products, averages 
only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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Maine Coast 


N the several months that USCO 
Cord has been under national 
scrutiny the car owner has seen the 
upsetting of every former meaning 
of tire value in the low-priced 


cord field. 


Month by month—from the day 
his first USCO Cord went into service 
—his ideas of how much money’s 
worth can be laid down by a tire in 
actual road miles have been 
readjusted to new figures. 


The inauguration of the 
USCO Cord standard of econ- 


USCO 
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Trade Mark 


omy has come as the most dramatic 
episode of tire progress that the ex- 
perienced car owner is able to 
recall. 


USCO Cord is being made today 
in clincher—30 x 3 and 30x 3%4%— 
and straight-side—all sizes. 


For light fours and sixes—es- 
pecially. 


U.S. Tires are the only tires in the 
world made of cords solutioned in 
raw rubber latex. 


United States Rubber Company 


COR 


©1924, U. S. Rubber Co. 
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Above is 
Pattern No. 408 


Look for this Gold Seal 


It is pasted on the face of every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and protects you against sub- 
stitutes. Don’t fail to look for it. 


~ 
ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City inneapolis Atlanta 
Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris 
Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


Pattern No. 398 





Pattern No. 538 
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Every Woman’s Pride— 
an immaculate kitchen— 


Everything in this modern kitchen is sanitary and 
easy-to-clean. A damp cloth, a few brisk rubs and 
the white sink and cupboard are spotless; a few 
strokes of a damp mop and the smooth surface of 
the Congoleum Rug is bright and fresh as new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in such a variety 
of artistic patterns: it’s an easy matter to have 
easy-to-clean floors in every room in the house. 


Tremendously durable, these rugs are made all 
in one piece on a firm, waterproof base. Another 
advantage—they lie perfectly fat on the floor with- 
out tacks, cement or fastenings of any kind. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 ft.$9.00 , ence (ine 14%x3_ ft. $ .60 
attern No. 408 (illustrated) 

74x 9 ft. 11.25 is made in all sizes. The 3 Ko ft. 1.40 

9 x 9 f. 13.50 other patterns shown are 3 4% § 1.95 

9 x 10% ft. 15.75 made in the five large x 272 Kt. 7 

9 x12 ft. 18.00 © sizes only. 3 x6 8.°2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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